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@ This brand new American Legion 
auto emblem quickly and conveni- 
ently attaches to either the front or 
rear license plate of your car. Beau- 
tifully finished and enameled in full 
Legion colors, it fits any make or type 
car, from a Model T Ford to a Pierce- 
Arrow. Small enough to be incon- 
spicuous yet easily recognized the 
world over, one of these beautiful 


Legion auto emblems will identify you 


OO 


wherever you drive. 


PUT ON IN A JIFFY 
AND ONLY... 


Use convenient coupon at the right 


AUTO EMBLEMS 


COMPLETE 





Emblem Division 
The American Legion 
777 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please rush one of those good-looking American 
Legion auto emblems. | am enclosing a $1.00 bill. 


Check here if you want a copy of the complete Legion 
catalog for 1933. It's free and no obligation to buy. 
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NEW BEAUTY TREATMENT FOR YOUR CAR! 


1. First, you apply the new cleaner, after car is washed and dry. 
Cleaner dries to a white powder, easily removed with a cloth. 
What a wonderful transformation! And so easy to use! 
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2. Next, you apply protective coat of the new wax. Takes about 


one-half former waxing time. Shields the finish against wear and 


weather — gives a lasting, rich, beautiful polish 
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AMAZING NEW WAX METHOD sesees tw ser 


Do the job yourself—in half the usual time—at very little cost! Send coupon. 


From carowners everywhere come glow- 
ing letters of praise for this new beauty 
treatment for automobiles. “‘ We've used 
every kind of cleaner and polish on the 
market, but this beats them all!"’—so 
letters read. @ You can try this method 
on your own car so easily! Your dealer 
has a special combination offer (free pol- 
ishing cloth) ready for you. Or send in 
coupon below and test these products at 
practically no expense. 


This amazing wax method, developed in 
the famous Johnson Wax Laboratories, 


JOHNSON’ 





supply stores and service stations. 
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FREE POLISHING CLOTH. Por limited time, a bolt of polishing 
cloth is being given free with every purchase of both products. Cleaner sells for 
75c, pint size. Wax is 35c, enough for 5 waxings. Combination price $1.10, 
polishing cloth free. At hardware, drug, grocery and department stores—auto 


actually restores the lost beauty of your 
car—and gives you an easy method for 
maintaining and protecting that beauty 
—whether your car is new or old ¢ You 
can do the work yourself—with half the 
usual time and effort—and at very little 
cost. Reduces car washings greatly, and 
adds $50 to $200 to trade-in value. 

The method employs two new products. 
The first is Johnson's Auto Cleaner— 
an entirely new kind of cleaner. Easily 
applied, dries to a white powder that is 
quickly wiped off 


O AUTO CLEANER 
© AUTO WAX 


with a cloth, taking dirt, scum, road film 
and dullness with it — without marring 
the surface. @ The second is Johnson's 
New Auto Wax —that maintains and 
protects the finish against sun, weather, 
road dirt. Takes one half the usual time 
and effort—and the cost is negligible. One 
waxing costs 7 cents. 


Dust slides off the wax. Rain doesn't get 
through. Occasional waxing maintains 
the beauty—and between times rub- 
bing with a cloth keeps the car gleaming. 









© Geta trial can of each at the nearest ten cent store. 


If not in stock, mail this coupon. 


$.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AL6,Racine, Wis. Please send 
me a generous trial can of both the new Johnson's Auto Cleaner 


and Johnson's Auto Wax. I enclose 20c to cover postage for both. 
Name 

Address 

City State 





orGod and country, we associate ourselves together , for the , following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and, [perpetuate a one percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of indwidual obligation to the com- 
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“By X 


AM convinced that I was never crazy. Two months after my 

release from the Veterans Hospital for Mental Diseases at 

Augusta, Georgia, I went back to see friends I had made 

while there. The doctors in whose charge I had been, 
greeted me cordially. 

“You know I was perfectly sane when I came here,” I told 
them; and they smiled and acquiesced. 

I wondered about their smile. Was it corroboration of their 
agreement with my view? Or did it indicate the doctors’ desire to 
humor me in a notion they themselves did not hold? 

I wondered; but I did not worry. I would have done so four 
months earlier. 

It is comforting to shift blame for my illness to the shoulders 
of the depression. There had been business reverses such as now 


sychiatric 


Is a Former Patient in the 

e Institution He Describes 
in the Following Article. For 

Obvious Reasons He Prefers 

to Keep His Identity Secret 


the institution was devoted mainly to the mentally disordered. 
Had they done so, I daresay I would have refused to go there 
for treatment. 

I made the trip by automobile. We arrived about 8:30 at night. 
I caught a confused glimpse of mammoth brick buildings scat- 
tered among lawns which, even in early November, were green 
and ordered. I walked up curving stone steps into an entrance 
lobby that smelled of fresh floor-wax. An attendent met me, 
jotted down a few notes, took my suitcase and led me to a large 
room filled with white iron beds. The men who occupied three 
or four of them looked at me curiously, and turned back to their 
pillows. 

A nurse came in when I had climbed into the bed assigned me. 
I was weak, sick, aggressively wakeful. 





The laboratory is as important in an institution treating mental diseases as 
in an ordinary general hospital 


are somewhat familiar. They had caused anxiety, sleepless nights, 
then invalidism. A succession of physicians offered their reme- 
dies and increased my bills. 

As their medicines continued ineffective, my family and friends 
decided to send me to a Veterans Hospital in Augusta which re- 
ceives patients from the entire Southeast. They did not tell me 
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“T shan’t be able to sleep,”’ | told her, “‘unless you give me some 
of the medicine in my suitcase.” 

“‘We’re taking care of that,” she said; and gave me a small 
white pill, followed a bit later by a glassful of liquid that tasted 
vaguely familiar. I was quickly asleep; and next morning I had 
learned the first lesson the hospital (Continued on page 63) 
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Are you a 





safe Motorist? 


slow down approaching crossings? 
observe all traffic signals? 

always keep to the right of the road? 
give distinct hand signals? 


get over to the proper line before turning a 
corner? 





keep in line while driving in traffic? 
give pedestrians the right of way? 


look through mirror before moving car out of 
line? 


carefully look behind before backing your car? 


have your brakes, lights, horn and steering gear 
frequently inspected and adjusted? 


keep your windshield and windows clean at all 








JOHN Hancock INquiry BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me copy of booklet “CONTROL.” 





q times? 
* 


If you do, then you are a safe motorist. 


If you don’t, you are endangering not only your 
own life but the lives of others. 


SEND For the 1933 copy of “CONTROL” pub- 
lished by this company in the interests of highway 
safety. You will find that it contains many useful 
and valuable hints and suggestions for all motorists. 
We will be glad to cooperate with Legion posts in 
supplying copies for their safety work. 










Catiuh 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





drive your car at a reasonable rate of speed? 
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Spells Progress 


By Alma G. Christ 


Senior Recreational Aide, U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital, Legion, Texas 
g 


LAY is the most natural thing in the world. Idleness is 

the most boring. As recreational officer in a Veterans 

Administration Hospital, I counteract the one with the 

other, overcoming the monotony of idleness for the pa- 

tient with the health-building energies of restful recreational 
activities. 

It is the purpose of this article to relate the different forms of 

recreation utilized in my department. Also to show how play 

contributes to the restfulness and relaxation of the patient and in 


s 


games, jig-saw puzzles and similar games wherein the patients 
can sit down comfortably and relax. 

The following series of rules and correlated comment for the 
patient at card games will prove helpful. Such games as chess, 
checkers, dominoes and the whole series of novelty puzzle games 
and similar passive recreational diversions can also be more 
profitably enjoyed by the observance of these rules. 

1. Get comfortably adjusted at the card table. Get into a 
natural easy-breathing position. Do not wear tight clothing. 





Ambulant patients playing bridge under the friendly eyes of Miss Christ. 
Bridge is a wonderful tonic, if it’s taken in moderate doses 


this connection to show how recreation is a valuable adjunct to 
the major work here at Legion. 

Hospital operation is primarily a medical problem; associated 
activities are necessarily of secondary importance. 

In hospital recreational work, the more active games like base- 
bill, football, tennis and golf are forbidden, because too active. 
Any form of recreation here at Legion must be restricted, espe- 
cially in regard to physical activity. Restfulness is stressed, for 
all of the men “‘chase the cure;’’ that is, they are endeavoring to 
overcome tuberculosis. Not all the patients are able to come to 
the recreational hall; for the most part only those attend who are 
ambulant, and a few of the semi-ambulant group who are well on 
the road to an apparent arrest of their disease. 

The form of amusements to be encouraged are the physically 
non-active games, like bridge, checkers, dominoes, various card 
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Remember that a pair of tightlv-laced shoes may spoil an entire 
evening. 

2. Play slowly and easily. Speak slowly. Avoid rapid speech. 
Avoid rapid playing. Always be calm and at ease. In this way 
you profit most from recreation—that is, you make the most 
progress. 

3. Do not hurry from a meal to get to a card geme. Digest your 
meals thoroughly. You will enjoy your later games the more, 
because the physical and recreational are closely interrelated, as 
one soon learns from experience. Do not play until the last 
minute and then rush to your rooms. 

4. Practice self-control in the little things about the card game. 
Do not become violent if your partner overbids. Get the sports 
man’s attitude. In this way you conserve nerve energy and, more 
important, you build mental poise. (Continued on page 59) 
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reutenant WI 1) GI N 


By 
fames 6. Darst 


N A remote section of the railroad yards 

of Bordeaux, that March afternoon, a 

large and turbulent group of the A. E. 

F. was making the first definite step 

on the return journey to America. The as- 

semblage was largely composed of lieu- 

tenants, with a sprinkling of captains. They 

were all casual officers, representative of 

every branch of the Army, sour, suspicious 

and truculent after four months of being 
kicked around since the Armistice. 

These men were under the temporary 
command of a fussy little major of engineers, 
whose job it was to shepherd the two 
hundred-odd of them on a troop train to 
Marseille, where they would board the 
Majorca, bound for New York. 

Since morning they had been arriving, 
coming in by truck from the concentration 
camps. They would show their travel orders 
to the major and then proceed to find places 
in the train that was composed in approxi- 
mately equal parts of third-class French 
coaches, very battered, and second-class German rolling-stock, 
not at all bad. As the hours passed and the cars filled, the act 
of embarkation became increasingly strenuous. Shouts rang 
through the corridors as compartments were pre-empted and 
parties hastily provisioned against the eighteen-hour trip; bridge 
games and quartettes broke out briskly. 

A new contingent of eight or ten came boiling through the gate, 
surged down the track and jostled into line before the table at the 
side of a track where the major fretted. Trailing the group, wear- 
ing a matronly green slicker and a deferential air, came a slow- 
moving, stoop-shouldered figure; a lank and homely man of about 
forty, gentle and slow-spoken amid the prevailing confusion. This 
was Mortimer Widgin, second lieutenant of infantry, reserve 
corps. 

Presently he stood before the little major. 

“All right, wake up. Lessee your order.” 

“Yes, Major. I have it right here, sir.”’ 
duced and stamped. 

“Well, don’t stand there gawking. Get on the train.” 

“Why, yes sir. And shall I occupy any particular compart- 
ment?” 

“Any one you can grab.” 

Lieutenant Widgin smiled, bowed and moved away. Then he 
hesitated and came apologetically back. 

“Might I ask, sir, if our baggage is surely on this train?” 

"Ta." 

“You mean, sir, it is on?” 

“Ves!” 

“There wouldn’t be any question about that, sir?”’ 

“Say, how often have I got to tell you—?” 

“Yes, yes sir, but please I have had so much trouble with my 
trunk. Might I ask—would it be possible—could I actually see 
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The paper was pro- 


“Well, you big hick,” said 
the lieutenant colonel, ‘I’m 
going to let you stay, now 
you’re here” , 
ce 





my trunk and make absolutely certain that it is aboard?” 
“Well of all the—oh, all right, go take a look. The last two cars 
contain the baggage.” 
“That’s very kind of you, sir.” . 
Lieutenant Widgin plodded to the tail end of the train. He 
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and then another. At length 
he was rewarded by actual, 
visual evidence that his issue 
trunk—the same flat, green 
foot-locker that had come 
with him from the United 
States and had followed him 
around France—was safely 
aboard. 

Content, Lieutenant Wid- 
gin made his way forward and 
poked about to find a com- 
partment. The first car he 
investigated was one of the 
commandeered German coaches and it happened 
that it was sparsely filled. He stuck his head in 
several doors and finally found a room that was 
entirely unoccupied. It looked clean and smelled 
not too energetically of disinfectants. 

He made himself comfortable in a homey way, 
like a hen fluffing its feathers in a roadside dust-bath. Took off his 
green slicker and wadded it on the baggage rack above; hung his 
musette bag by its strap to a convenient hook; produced an old 
copy of the Paris Herald and used it to wipe off the woodwork and 
the seats. It soothed him to find that the compartment was 
freshly painted, the fittings unmarred and the upholstery amaz- 
ingly neat and unspotted. Although almost incredible, it was ap- 
parently true that he was on the verge of making a comfortable 
trip; and that he was actually and finally on his way home. 
Lieutenant Widgin loosened the buttons of his blouse and sat 
peacefully, with only a tinge of apprehension. 

Reflecting on his military career, he was not at all sorry that it 
was almost completed. There were those who wanted to push for- 
ward to Berlin but Lieutenant Widgin was not numbered among 
<0 these chauvinists. No, his aim was to push on back to Indian 
OR el apolis. Give him three more weeks, he estimated, and he would 

7 =" again be busy in his own machine-shop, settled once more into the 

old and kindly routine—work, his mother’s home, the bowling 
club on Tuesday evenings. 
peered around corners and cleared his throat until he attracted Wednesday evening drill at the armory—he thought he would 
notice. A quartermaster sergeant with a martyred air listened to pass that up henceforward. It was from the armory that he had 
his request and opened for him the door of first one baggage car _ been graduated to the first officers’ camp, managing to capture a 
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seventeen. He had a brief experience in the front lines in a quiet 
sector before he was sent to one of the schools as instructor. Then 
they began attaching him to various freshly-arrived units as an 
extra officer. 

Lieutenant Widgin, sitting there comfortably in a clean com- 
partment, shook his head at the recollection. He who loved 
serenity and old friends and an ordered existence had wandered 
the face of France, stumbling down the thorny path of the casual 
shavetail. He never stayed with one outfit long enough to live 
down the unfavorable first impression caused by his lank figure 
and general appearance of having just finished dressing in a burn- 
ing hotel. He had time to make but few friends, or even to get a 
fair share of his mail. He recalled with a sigh the last Christmas 
package from his mother, finally received in February, inventory 
reduced to one article, ear-muffs. 

Then the Armistice and the move by slow stages to a base port. 
Additional months of harassment, of disappointment, found him 
in Bordeaux. And then an order had come through one day, send- 
ing him back to the States. He had rushed, palpitant, to the camp 
adjutant’s office. 

“Yes, the order’s correct, Widgin. Be ready tomorrow morning 
at eight, front door of Barracks D. Have your trunk with you.” 

“My trunk—sir, I have no trunk. Not with me, that is. You 
see I lost it the last time I moved—” 

He saw the adjutant pick up a pencil and draw a line on paper. 

“That takes you off. No trunk, no trip home.” 

“But, sir—” 

“No ifs, ands or buts. Colonel’s orders.” 

The blow had almost flattened 
Lieutenant Widgin; but he rallied 
one more time, sought audience with 
the colonel and wrung from him 
permission to go back along the 
route to Saumur and locate his 
trunk. Found it, skulking in an ob- 
scure baggage room. He had 
started back to Bordeaux. 

That girl—the nurse who rode 
with him by chance as far as Poi- 
tiers! Lieutenant Widgin sat up 
eagerly, picturing her. The tilt of 
her little nose, her brown eyes, the 
long, slim, capable fingers. Pretty, 
yes, but that wasn’t it. It was that 
grin of hers, that home-folks air. 
Why she was the first person, it had 
seemed to him, 
who had paused 
long enough to be 
friendly since he 
had been in 
France. Her wide 
smile, her even 
teeth and the 
cluster of freckles 
on the tip of her 
nose. A Hoosier 
girl, too. Lived 
with her folks 
near Crawfords- 
ville. Even knew 
some people he 
knew in Indian- 
apolis. She was Lf ™ 

on her way home; he would f & 
see her when he got there. j \ 

She had left the train sud- iy 
denly before he had had a id 
chance to learn her name; but i 
he would find that out in due . 
course. For this girl had 

seemed genuinely to like him, 

to find something appealing in 
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commission and being promptly sent overseas in September of 
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SSS Something gentle was 





the awkward manner, the homely and deterential ways of Liev- 
tenant Widgin. 


IS eyes ceased peering into the past and future and focused 

on the increasing crowd outside, milling around the major’s 

table, then dashing for the train. Hovering in the background 

was a sous chef de gare, outspokenly dubious that those Americans 

ever would conclude their affairs and depart. Above the babble of 

tongues and the cough of engines could be heard snatches of con- 
versation, echoing through the train: 

“Well, leave a little, will ya!” 

“Let’s try that last baritone swipe again.” 

“Don’t you ever bid anything but no trump?” 

The two hundred casuals were making themselves comfortable 
for the long trip. 

The door of Lieutenant Widgin’s compartment swung open and 
two second lieutenants stood there. The newcomers were fledg- 
ling aviators, by the mark of their swagger uniforms no less than 
by their glittering wing insignia. They were cheery and brisk and 
sophomoric, with the air of being on a holiday and making the 
most of it. 

“Mind if we join you?” 

“No, no, of course not. Come right on in, gentlemen. My name 
is Widgin.”’ 

“Mine’s Parker. This is Reynolds. Say, this is a nice compart- 
ment you’ve grabbed.” They closed the door. 

“What time is this freighter due in Marseille?” asked one of the 
aviators. 

“Sometime before tomorrow evening,”’ his companion answered. 
“The boat sails at seven.” 

Lieutenant Widgin smiled at them. “It 
doesn’t seem possible, does it, fellows—going 
home at last? Just think of it!” 

“Been here long?” asked Parker. 

“Eighteen months.” 

—— 

They stowed their things around the com- 
partment and then settled down to an ani- 
mated discussion of the Liberty motor. They 
lost Lieutenant Widgin’s interest in the early 
blue-print stages. He dozed. Then the door 
opened again, awaken- 
ing him, and a sturdy 
second lieutenant of ord- 
nance came in. He sur- 
veyed them. 

“This looks all right. 
Think I'll dig in here,” 
he announced. He di- 
vested himself of coat 
and bag. “Guess we'll 
be starting soon. That 
Frog out there says he 
has to have this track 
clear before six o’clock. 
Goin’ to take it up with 
Pershing himself, if he 
don’t get it.”” He sat 
down in the last vacant 
place. “My name’s 
Hendrix. Well, we got 
pretty near twenty-four 
hours in this train, men, 
what say we make our- 
selves at home? There’s 
a bistro just down the 
track. How about chip- 
ping in and buying our- 
selves a supply of chow 
and wine? Okeh?” 

They all clamored 
agreement and handed over notes of the Bank of France. Hendrix 
returned in a short time with half a dozen bottles of sauterne and 
a generous supply of cheese, bread and apples; also a couple of 
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The medico took the thermometer from the lieutenant’s mouth. 


measles,” he announced. 


decks of cards. As he backed into the compartment, holding the 
door open with his foot, a strange figure pressed close behind him 
and a dour, unhappy face stuck itself into the room, peering about. 
Sullen eyes took note of the four of them, their insignia and their 
possessions. The face was then withdrawn. 

“Who is that bird—a census taker?” asked one of the aviators, 
nonchalantly. 

“No, I’ll tell you who he is,” said Hendrix, pushing the door 
shut with his foot, ““He’s the same so-and-so I heard belly-aching 
out in the yards, bleating because he didn’t have a place to ride 
worthy of his rank.” 

“And what the heck is his rank?” 

“A first looey of coast artillery.” 

“That don’t rate him a twenty-one-gun salute.” 

“No, but he’s hell-raising all over the place. Keeps kicking to 
the major. Demands proper accommodations.” 

Lieutenant Widgin listened anxiously. “I hope he doesn’t cause 
any trouble,” he sighed. 

They cracked a bottle and fell to a bridge game; but not four 
hands were played before the dour character intruded again, ac- 
companied this time by an equally severe captain. They came 
right on in. 
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“Yeh, 


“Sorry, old man, but you’re going ashore” 


“This is the compartment I was telling you about, Captain,” 
said the dour one. 

“Well, you’re right. It certainly is too good for them.’ 

The four shavetails sat silent under the scrutiny, well aware 
that an indignity was about to be perpetrated against them. The 
captain came closer and glared. 

“You men will have to clear out of here.” 

“And just why?” demanded Hendrix. 

“Because I say so.” 

“Oh, no you don’t, Captain. The major told us to take whatever 
compartments we could find. We did. Here we are.” 

“Well, Major Grausmeyer has changed his mind, see? The 
train is full and a lot of you shavetails have rushed in and grabbed 
off all the good coaches. You got to give up to your superiors.”’ 

“Pulling rank, eh? Why do you pick on us?” 

““You’ve got the best compartment on the whole blamed train, 
that’s why. Now no more palaver. Outside.” 

They got up and gathered their belongings, the two aviators 
flushed with anger, Hendrix muttering, Lieutenant Widgin silent. 
What could one expect? After all, that compartment was too 
luxurious, too clean. Any old place would do. The four of them 
made their way again to the table where (Continued on page 40) 
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N THE medicine shelf of panaceas for business depres- 


sions large scale housing has recently come to the front. 
Its possibilities lay hold of the public imagination. 
Probably it is not a cure-all for business ills, but 
serious consideration of what can be done to provide decent 
housing for the many millions of our citizens who cannot have it 
under present conditions is long overdue, regardless of business. 

There is a tremendous potential market in this country for low 
cost housing. To provide modern accommodations for the sixteen 
million families in the United States who do not have them now 
but who could afford to pay up to eight dollars per room per 
month for them, would require an ultimate expenditure of fifty 
billions of dollars. 

Housing constructed in this country during the past twenty- 
five years has been so expensive that almost no new dwellings 
have been built for those who cannot afford to pay at least $4,500 
for a house or fifteen dollars per room per month in rent. The few 
housing units which have been built in an attempt to meet the 
needs of families with low incomes have been of such poor design, 


ets BUILD 
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B dY Kenneth W Stillman 





such shoddy construction and so extravagantly financed that, 
with rare exceptions, all have been thoroughly unsound invest- 
ments for anyone to make, and especially so for families trying 
to live within meager incomes. Good housing has been a luxury 
product; it still is unavailable to poorly paid workers. 

Budget experts say that a maximum of twenty-five percent of 
the family income should be spent for rent; even that this is too 
much for the lower income groups in which demands for food and 
clothing absorb relatively larger shares of the total family in- 
come. This indicates that few of the residential units built during 
the past twenty-five years, of whatever type, have been within 
the financial reach of families with incomes of less than $2,500 a 
year. But a cecent survey of consumer incomes and expenditures 
shows that only five percent of the families of this country had 
incomes of more than $2,500 even in prosperous 1929. About 
fifty-five percent of all families receive annual incomes between 
$1,000 and $2,500 while the remaining forty percent get less than 
$1,000 a year. So it appears that virtually all the residential 
building of this century has been to serve the needs of about one 
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and a half million families with incomes of 
more than $2,500 a year while the housing 
needs of twenty-eight million other families 
have been almost entirely neglected. 

For the twelve million families that get less 
than $1,000 a year for their labor little can be 
done by private initiative and enterprise. 
Without substantial governmental participa- 
tion in housing developments, through such 
things as condemnation of land, financing of 
construction and rigid supervision of opera- 
tions, it appears to be impossible under any 
conceivable circumstances to provide these 
economic unfortunates with decent and 
modern housing that they can afford. 

But for the next higher income group— 
including families with annual incomes from 
$1,000 to $2,500—something can be done, 
something is being done now. Among the 
sixteen million families in this group the 
thirty-dollar-a-week worker predominates 
and the maximum rent he can afford to pay 
of twenty-five to thirty dollars a month sets 
the minimum objective for meeting his hous- 
ing needs. It is obviously impossible to buy 
a home with such a small allowance. Even 
to rent the four-room flat or apartment re- 
quired for the minimum decent accommoda- 
tion of an average-sized family of more than 
four persons, requires that it be available at 
seven dollars per room per month, which is 
quite unobtainable in modern living quarters 
today. 

So this problem is presented to the coun- 
try: Homes to rent for seven dollars per room 
per month or less must be substituted for 
those now renting at a minimum of fifteen 
dollars per room permonth. Thismeans lower 
cost housing than has ever been considered 
possible. And this means, in turn, that cheap 
capital must be secured in large amounts, 
that large plots of land must be accumulated 
at reasonable cost and that construction costs 
must be cut far below their already deflated 
levels. 

These specific requirements rest upon an- 
other that is much more fundamental—the 
need for stability. The stability of each hous- 
ing development and of the neighborhood in 


Folks can spread out and still 
stick together—left, recent large- 
scale housing development at 
Radburn, New Jersey; right, 
fragment of a  fast-vanishing 
type of community existence in 
lower New York City 


which it is located 
must be assured. 
Lack of stability in 
the past has been a chief cause for the shameful and uneconomic 
slums and blighted areas of our great cities; it has turned beauti- 
ful residential districts in small towns and villages into run-down 
satellites of haphazard groups of factories. It has been and still 
is a constant menace to the values of residential property. 
Despite many vociferous publicity campaigns stressing the 
values of home ownership little has been accomplished during 
recent years to improve general housing conditions or to increase 
the supply of low cost homes. The own-your-own-home move- 
ment does not fit the needs of the low income groups. It requires 
too much of their small income to be sunk in a fixed asset, of un- 
certain future value, particularly when current industrial trends 
tend to place a premium on mobile labor which is ready to shift 
its location easily as changing marketing and production tech- 
niques bring about the rise and fall of various industries and 
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business communities. In the process of decentralization of in- 
dustry which seems now to be under way, mobility of labor will 
increase in value as it permits and facilitates the logical changes 
which industrial trends will make necessary. 

Despite the strenuous efforts of the groups which have been 
promoting home ownership, the sad fact remains that an 
enormously large proportion of the citizens of this country live 
under conditions which would cause them to look with envy upon 
the log cabins of our Pilgrim Fathers. At least the Fathers had 
air and light and cleanliness which are all still denied to millions 
of our citizens. 

What should they have? Perhaps no better definition of mini- 
mum housing needs has been made than this, offered in 1912 by 
the National Conference on Charities and Correction at Cleve- 
land: “Social welfare demands for every family a safe and sani- 
tary house; healthful surroundings; ample and pure running water 
inside the house; modern and sanitary toilet conveniences for its 
exclusive use and located within the (Continued on page 42) 
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And Its Beats, As Recorded by a Vast Retail Merchan- 
dising House, Present an Accurate Chart of How 
Mr. Average American Has Reacted to the Lean Years 


B 3y Arthur Van Viissingen, fr. 


“ LEASE send your catalog, and particularly information 
about oil lamps and oil stoves for cooking. Am moving 
from the city to a farm very soon, and will need these 
articles on the farm.” 

Last September this letter, and dozens of others like it bearing 
city addresses, began streaming into the Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Dallas mail-order headquarters of Sears Roebuck and Company. 
By January the same phenomenon was prominent in the com- 
pany’s northern mail-order houses. As this is written, in latter 
April, the stream of these letters has reached flood level. 

The department where such requests are handled had to set up 
a new file classification for them, headed “‘Back to the Farm.” 
Moreover, sales of oil lamps and stoves spurt upward every week. 
While theorizers have been arguing in print and on platform about 
whether the city unemployed really ought to go back to the land, 
the unemployed have been settling the question for themselves, 
thank you. They have been streaming back to the land, in the 
firm belief that they can be better off there than trying to live in 
town on a pittance. 

Thus, long before government or other statistical agencies 
have any tangible record of this back-to-the-farm movement, it 
registers unmistakably on the sensitive barometer of a nation- 
wide retail business dealing in general merchandise. An imagina- 
tive economist, rummaging through a big mail-order business, 
should be able to scoop his colleagues by many months in detect- 
ing changed American living habits. Sears Roebuck and Com- 





pany, which happens to be the largest merchandising establish- 
ment in the world, would be a happy hunting ground for such a 
researcher. Its customers are scattered throughout the nation. 
Its seven million mail-order catalogs every half-year bring orders 
with a heavy flavor of the farms. Its 385 chain stores reflect the 
lives of those who buy in the towns and cities, from Chicago’s 
State Street to Chehalis, Washington, and Tampa, Florida. 
Study both the mail-order and the retail chain for evidences of 
shifts in consumer buying, and you may unearth a really impor- 
tant contribution to the current sociology of times like these. 

Consider, if you will, something that happened two or three 
years ago. When the first crops of Southern orchards and gardens 
were reaching their peaks of production that spring, Sears retail 
stores and mail-order houses in the South were swamped with the 
demand for Mason jars, jar tops, jar rubbers, preserving kettles. 
That was warning enough; orders went out to the factories, and 
when the same retail demand made itself felt in the North a few 
weeks later, everything was in readiness. Anybody with access 
to these nation-wide sales statistics could tell what was happen- 
ing. People were feeling the depression, they were bound to 
economize, they were putting up their winter food at the lowest 
summer prices. A hundred specific prophecies of the effects on 
business during the coming year could have been drawn from 
these facts. 

It was almost a year later that a campaign was publicly under- 
taken by unemployment relief workers to stimulate home can- 
ning. Social agencies started preserving kitchens, poormasters 
thundered that the unemployed family which failed to raise 
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enough garden truck to can for a winter’s supply would get no 
public aid. This propaganda barrage of course stirred to action 
those sluggards who never plan for themselves, and it still further 
increased home canning. But if the propagandists had consulted 
the head buyers of housewares and household utensils at Sears 
Roebuck and Company, they might have learned that they were 
starting to fight a battle which had been won a year before. 

What are some of the current observations of changing public 
habits revealed by this great reservoir of information? Well, 
have you seen Sears’ spring catalog? If you have, and if you live 
north of Mason and Dixon’s, you can find an important clue in a 
prominent place. On the inside back cover appears a full-color 
full-page advertisement of harness—homely harness for week- 
day wear by work horses. In previous years you saw here radios 
or rugs or ready-cut homes or party dresses. Let’s follow the sug- 
gestion printed at the bottom, and turn to page so-and-so of the 
main catalog. Here we find that harness is given more pages than 
it has had for many years. Also, and very significantly, the har- 
ness section is given exceptional prominence, for it is printed ona 
colored paper which contrasts with the prevalent white paper of 
the massive book. Moreover, this section is chock-full of big il- 
lustrations. 

This is not just happenstance. Few things about the catalog 
are. It costs millions of dollars every six months to print and 
mail it. Each copy costs a lot of money, for it contains about a 
thousand pages. And in any publication which runs into an edi- 
tion of millions, each page must be considered with utmost care. 
Selecting the merchandise which deserves the most prominent 
display and the best positions in the book is vital, for an unwise 
choice might cost the house several hundred thousand dollars in 
annual sales. When you see so valuable a page as the inside back 
cover devoted to an item, and see it re-emphasized in a colored 
insert, you may be sure that this merchandise is really alive. 

Ever since the war harness sales had been dropping off. Trac- 
tors and trucks were replacing the work horse. The horseless farm 
loomed as a universal probability, the horseless city street had 
already arrived. Until . . . About a year ago harness sales re- 
versed this trend, they suddenly came alive. Despite the fact that 
Sears was offering fewer lines of harness and was giving these 
lines fewer pages in the catalog, there came a surge in the sale of 
harness and harness repair parts. All winter the demand grew. 
Which is why you see it played up so strongly in the spring 
catalog of 1933. 

No seventh son is needed to deduce the reason for this trend. 
Grain prices had been sliding down and down. With each drop 
in price, horse-feed became cheaper and the grain-farmer’s income 
shrank. Each month he had to sell a (Continued on page 55) 
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HE status of the Grand Army of the Republic fifteen years after Appomattox offers - 
interesting parallels (and contrasts) to the status of The American Legion fifteen ves 
years after the Meuse-Argonne. Mr. James two years ago won the Pulitzer Prize with ou 
his ‘‘The Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston,’ and has now written ‘Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain,"’ recently published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company » 
. E > W: 
HE career of ““The Drummer Boy of Shiloh,” a military mer captivated the hearts of audiences in Maine as handily as in of 
drama in four acts, is proof that Art, in its loftier sweeps, lowa—a statement susceptible of corroboration by reference to a 
laughs at the barriers of geography. Although Shiloh was _ the files of the Grand Army Journal of fifty years ago. pes 
a western battle fought by western men the heroic drum- Another production touched with the accolade of success by ce} 
contemporary patrons of the thea- tra 
ter was “Winchester, or the Spy of as 
the Shenandoah,” which adver- in 
tised “‘the largest & most com- he: 
plete wardrobe of any military pla 
spectacle travelling,” and, more- on 
over, furnished “thirty complete wh 
Zouave uniforms, thus saving the vay 
Posts the trouble of gathering uni- ha 
forms here and there.’’ Nor was tov 
this all. “Our COLORED FIRES the 
give neither SMELL or SMOKE.” tio 
But these advantages notwith- we 
standing, the triumphs of “Win- Ne 
chester” were confined largely to Dr 
New York State, which had intro- Sh 
duced the Zouave uniform in the the 
Civil War, and to New England, 
the bulk of whose troops had W: 
fought in the Shenandoah Valley in 
and other Virginia campaigns. cot 
The West, too, had its regional cal 
favorite—‘‘Netta, the Vivandéere, the 
or the Pride of the Nineteenth.” an 
Frankly, this title sent your relator the 
to his dictionary, there to discover we 
something the boys of ’61-'65 bo: 
apparently had known all along: ra 
En 
fac 
May 30th, set aside early mc 
in the Grand Army’s ca- 18! 
reer as the day for deco- Tis 
rating graves of comrades, toc 
Niinails o found the children taking rec 
(ie, tit, ©] ¥ a an earnest part in the cere- 
w i sifah ; ; monies with their still the 
MH RNY J youthful if moustached poi 
ae? wid veteran fathers. From a de 
Wy print (about 1880). in Po: 
aan 7 Vw , the Harry MacNeill Bland na' 
LINN RO tae Lincoln Collection 
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A generation that knows 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne 
only by hearsay salutes the 
Grand Army with the same 
old flag, at exercises under 
the auspices of East Lynn 
(Massachusetts) Post of the 
Legion 


“Vivandiere, m. A woman attached to 
the French or other continental regi- 
ments who sells provisions and liquor. 
Their dress is generally a modification 
of that of the regiment to which they 
are attached.” Judging more by the 
spirit of the play than by the letter of 
the dictionary Netta seems to have 
been a sort of Y girl of the sixties. But 
however that may be, we have it on 
the word of the Journal that her troupe 
arrived in Mansfield, Ohio, with ‘more 
male and female characters than any 
other military Drama travelling.” 

Thus posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the various other organi- 
zations of Union veterans of the Civil 
War that remained in a vigorous state 
of health fifteen years after Appomat- 
tox sought to combine the desirable 
ends of providing entertainment and 
replenishing their treasuries. The 
traveling “‘soldier’”’ show of 1880 had 
a system for stimulating local interest 
in the drama and keeping down over- 
head at the same time. Professionals 
played only the leading rdles, lesser 
ones being assigned to native talent 
which had rehearsed its parts in ad- 
vance. These strolling players were 
hardy and resourceful artists. If a 
town boasted an “opera” house, and 
there was money to hire it, the situa- 
tion was perfect. If not, any hall 
would do, and wanting a hall, a tent. 
No tent, and weather permitting, the 
Drummer Boy of Shiloh, the spy of the 
Shenandoah and Netta performed 
their respective parts under the stars. 

Sometimes that gave things just the right savor. The Civil 
War was more of an outdoor affair than the late unpleasantness 
in France. From one year’s end to another the average soldier 
considered himself in the lap of luxury when he slept under 
canvas. Usually it took a general or a colonel to rate a wall tent, 
though a colonel could by no means be certain of one. A blanket 
and an oil-cloth shelter-half were the soldier’s usual defense against 
the weather. Veterans preserved this tradition. Club-houses 
were often called camps—this being true of one in Brooklyn which 
boasted of ‘“‘steam heat and illumination by gas’’—and to this 
day the Grand Army styles its annual convention the National 
Encampment. In the early days they were encampments in 
fact, the “‘camp-fire” or reminiscence bee, which was one of the 
most popular features, being held out of doors invariably. In 
1880 one national officer of the G. A. R. who in three years had 
risen to corporal and lost a leg in the Wilderness claimed that it 
took the crackle of an open fire to stir rightly the embers of his 
recollection. 

For the first twenty years of its life state encampments of 
the G. A. R. were quite likely to top the national gatherings in 
point of attendance. This was a natural result of the mode of 
development of the Grand Army which grew from the ground up, 
posts functioning in the fullness of their powers before state or 
national headquarters were thought of. 

In 1886 the National Encampment held at San Francisco was 
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the most largely attended to date, counting twenty thousand 
visitors, a total equaled by the state encampment, at Omaha, of 
the comparatively sparsely populated Department of Nebraska. 
Nebraska claimed the palm for interest in state encampments, 
“some of the veterans,” as the official history of the Department 
records, “travelling in wagons hundreds of miles with their fam- 
ilies.” Towns bid so briskly for the encampments that Depart- 
ment Headquarters issued a circular defining as follows the re- 
quirements that should accompany all invitations: “Use of 240 
acres of land, water for 50,000 people and for 3,000 horses and 
mules, 40 tons of ice, 75 tons of hay, 50 tons of straw, 100 cords of 
wood, transportation for and care of all camp equipage,” plus a 
cash subscription. 

There is a picture out of the past worthy of the contemplation 
of present-day America. These encampments lasted a full week, 
and counting the time spent going and coming by wagon prob- 
ably took a man and his family away from the homestead for a 
fortnight. In thousands of prairie homes in a land which, in the 
eighties, was just emerging from the sod-house stage—the sod- 
house, for the benefit of readers east of the Mississippi, being the 
log cabin of the plains—in thousands of such homes this fortnight 
represented a regenerating release from the hard routine of life 
on a western farm. It was a treat for the young and old, at a cost 
of a few dollars. That generation was reared to appreciate a 
fact this generation is learning by (Continued on page 48) 
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= ATHER,” asked my eight-year-old son recently at the 
dinner table, “what did you do in the Navy?” 
That was a tough one. It has always been a question 
in my mind whether any other enlisted man in the whole 
U. S. Navy who got overseas accomplished less toward winning 
the war than I did. I don’t see how it could have been possible. 
Let us look back over a few typical scenes that occur to me out 
of the memories of ship’s bells, boatswain’s whistles, scuttlebutts, 
bugle calls, dungarees, chief petty officers, hammocks, binnacle 
lights and eternal standing in line. All these were the background 
against which the more immediate and distasteful objects of my 
daily duties lay, for I was in the hospital corps and in the fore- 
ground are such merry things as sick bays, bed pans, surgical in- 
struments, and every known species of doctor, including, I 
suspect, a veterinarian or two. 

Our training period consisted of seven weeks in the Naval 
Hospital at Newport. The outdoor training, as there were at a 
conservative estimate some thousands of officers on the streets, 
mostly recently commissioned, consisted of saluting. The indoor 
exercises consisted mainly of doing the dirty work around the 
hospital, thus freeing the regular staff for an opportunity to re- 
cuperate from the various and exhausting excitements of Newport 
Beach. One of my details was to keep the scalpels sharpened; 
inasmuch as I have never been able all my life to improve the edge 
of even a jack knife, I have often 
wondered a little what the surgeons 
thought when they used those 
scalpels in an operation. No criti- 
cism, however, reached my ears. 
The high spot of my services to my 
country while in New- 
port came with dev- 
astating suddenness, 
like most of life’s 
crises. In the middle 
of my slumbers one 
night I was awakened 
by an orderly with in- 
structions to report 
at once to Ward B to 
prepare a patient for 
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an emergency appendectomy and to get him to the operating 
room. I puzzled, half asleep, as to what the devil preparing a 
patient for an appendectomy meant. 

Arriving at the ward ante room I found a huge Slav stretched 
out on the wheeled table. I asked the night orderly, the only other 
occupant of the room, what I was supposed to do. He looked at 
me pityingly. 

“How long you been here?”’ he asked. I explained that this was 
the end of my sixth day in the Navy. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘all you got to do is to shave him and clean 
him up with alcohol.” 

“Shave him?” I answered, astonished, “What do they care 
whether he’s shaved or not? Do they consider this a social 
affair?” 

“You dumb-bell!”’ he shouted, “‘you don’t shave his whiskers. 
His appendix ain’t in his head.”’ 

Light dawned on me, but not happiness. 

“T got to get back to the ward,” announced my instructor. 
“The razor’s in that case on the table.’’ And he went, leaving me 
alone with my victim, who seemed dazed and feverish. 

I went to the case and took out a huge old fashioned razor like 
the one my grandfather used to have. Now I have never used 
anything but a safety-razor and it looked like a serious situation. 
After getting warm water and soap, I grimly set to. That patient’s 
mind was immediately freed of all-concern about his appendix and 
the pending operation. 

“For Pete’s sake,” he yelled, “are you operating now?” Before 
I got through, the poor fellow had something like forty cuts and 
nicks on his abdomen. 

I was present, standing by at the operation a few moments 
later. As the surgeon drew back the sheet from the now etherized 
patient lying under the glare of the overhead lights he started and 
cried, ““Who in hell prepared this patient?’’ Silence. 

“‘Well,’’ he went on, as he reached for an instrument, “‘there’s 
practically nothing left for me to do.” 

A few weeks later a group of us were leaning against the rail of 
the transport, bound for Liverpool. The sun was shining, the sea 
was calm and to starboard the camouflaged ships of our convoy 
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were dipping and lifting in the long, quiet swell. It was a perfect, 
warm summer day. 

“Not so bad,” I commented to my adjacent shipmate. 

A deep uncultured voice from behind interrupted me. 

“Ts this all you got to do?” 

I turned and witnessed the double of Eugene O’Neil's hairy ape 
in soiled dungarees and a rakish chief petty officer’s cap. 

“We are not ship’s crew,” I explained lightly, “we are simply 
passengers.” 

“Ain’t that great?” he replied. ““You come with me.” 

I followed him along the deck. At the foot of one of the two 
enormous funnels he stopped. 

“You see that stack?” he growled at me, “and you see that can 
of paint?” 

““YVes,”’ I admitted. 

“Well, you take that paint and brush and that rope and you get 
up that stack and give her a good coat of paint. Begin at the top 
and work down.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “how do you paint the places beyond 
reach of that iron ladder?” 

“What do you think the rope’s for? Sling it around the stack 
and sit on it. Make it snappy.” 

With that he went off. I gazed far up toward the top of the 
towering stack. Among the things I had never done in my life 
was slinging ropes around stacks thirty feet in the air. I felt 
morally certain that if the voyage lasted for years I should never 
succeed in even getting started. Visions of the brig passed through 
my mind. It was a serious situation. 

Just then I noticed a large, innocent-looking individual nearby. 
He looked like an Iowa farmer dressed in a sailor suit. He was 
obviously not ship’s crew. Sheer genius descended on me. 





“For Pete’s sake,” 
he yelled, “are you 
operating now!” 
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“Say,” I called to him, “hold this can of paint for me, will you, 
I’ve got to go below a minute and I don’t want to get the 
deck all spotted.” 

He smiled a great friendly smile and approached me. “Sure 
thing,”’ he agreed and took the can. 

I disappeared down the hatch and lurked below for about an 
hour. With a mean-spirited cunning I figured the chief would come 
back and catch him loafing by the stack with the paint can in his 
hand. Knowing the lack of individualism in the Navy I had my 
hopes. After my curiosity got the better of me I sneaked up by a 
more distant hatch and there, sure enough, silhouetted against 
the sky was the victim of my dastardly plot, gallantly fixing the 
rope at the top of the stack with our chief bawling directions at 
him from the deck below. I saw him working at this job for days. 
There were eight hundred sailors and two thousand troops on 
board, so I never faced my trusting friend again. 

It was an afternoon of golden August sunshine and beautiful 
Queenstown Harbor lay peacefully quiet. Even the British 
cruisers and American destroyers looked harmless that brilliant 
summer afternoon. We were in the midst of painting—painting 
the walls of our Naval Base Hospital a dark green. A chief ap- 
proached where I was wielding an inexpert brush. 

“‘We need some more paint,” he said to me. “You take the skiff 
and row out to the Melville for it. I'll get you a requisition.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being relieved from the monotony 
of painting, I accompanied him to the office, obtained my requisi- 
tion slip, and rowed out to the Melville, the supply ship of the de- 
stroyer flotilla. She was anchored midstream in the River Lee 
at the harbor mouth, a stiff twenty minutes’ row across the out- 
running tide. I made the skiff fast to the float and made my way 
up the high steel ladder to the deck, a considerable climb, for the 
Melville was a good-sized ship. 

I presented my slip to the supply officer and secured my paint. 
This paint was contained in the most awkward receptacle I have 
ever encountered. It was round, about two feet in diameter and 
some three feet high and heavy as lead. Worst of all, the handle 
on the top had been flattened down until only part of three 
fingers could be inserted between it and the drum. I finally suc- 
ceeded in wangling this confounded thing to the deck, thence to 
the ladder and proceeded painfully down the ladder, bumping 
the heavy drum down rung by rung, and was resting, practically 
exhausted, about half-way down the ship’s side when a shout came 
from above. I looked up and saw the (Continued on page 52) 
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B By FH Weir Cook 


Director, National Aeronautics Committee, The American Legion 


HE air-minded comrade meant well. He was enthusiastic 
over the Model Aviation League sponsored by the 
Legion’s National Aeronautics Committee, but he was 
not a good speaker and so post members got the impres- 
sion that this was another be-a-pal-to-your-son movement. 

And it was not alone inability to present a proposition clearly 
which caused this particular advocate to falter. As he ambled 
on he sensed a growing hostility among the post membership. 
Then he remembered. Included in his audience were many ex- 
doughboys from a local National Guard outfit which in France 
had suffered heavy casualties from the flailing lead of ground- 
strafing Fokkers. Above the impressive record of post-war ac- 
complishment in American aeronautics, bitter memories of that 
war experience remained with survivors. 

The proponent of model-building abruptly concluded and sat 
down. The post grouch promptly took the floor. 

“Comrades,” he announced with deep sarcasm, “I think it’s 
just a lovely post activity to help kids fly toy airplanes. If we 
don’t get all tired out romping over the fields, we can race kiddie 
kars afterwards. Later we should encourage dress-making by 
the kids in town, with a post prize for the best-dressed doll.” 

Then, abandoning sarcasm, the speaker went on savagely: 

“There are comrades in this hall marked by scars from the 
Spandaus of enemy planes. We left a lot of friends in France 
from the same cause. Did we ever get protection from American 
planes when we needed it? No! The Boche came over when it 
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pleased him. I’m all fed up with this recent bunk on how the air 
service won the war. Those of us who remember know the truth. 
The air service was no help to the infantry. Even if we admit 
the War Department is trying now to build a real air corps, what 
good will it do to help kids fly toy airplanes? Kids play with 
electric trains, too, but that doesn’t mean they’re all going to be 
railroad men. There’s serious work for the Legion to do. Let’s 
forget this playing-games-with-kids stuff and concern ourselves 
with things that matter!”’ 

More than a little applause approved the sentiments expressed 
as the speaker sat down. 

The foregoing scene from a post meeting somewhere in the 
East is worth reporting because a full and complete answer to 
the no doubt sincere criticism of the post grouch will make clear 
the serious purpose which has determined your National Aero- 
nautics Committee to encourage every youngster within the 
scope of its influence to build model airplanes. Model airplanes, 
I hasten to emphasize, are not toys. Moreover there is a direct 
connection between American aerial preparedness and model- 
building by the younger generation. From the tiny winged acorn 
grow the mighty air oaks. 


EFICIENCIES of the United States Army air service in the 
World War are indeed better appreciated by war pilots than 
by thedoughboys whosooften cursed us. Out of sight isout of mind, 
and lacking any visual evidence of our activities it was entirely 
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natural that we failed to receive credit for retaliating with the same 
medicine for German troops, or for seeking out and destroying 
oncoming strafers far behind the enemy lines. In bombardment 
work and regulating fire on enemy batteries and ammunition 
dumps we were again engaged in preventive missions by which 
it is impossible to say how many American lives were saved. In 
a nutshell, with the acute shortage of airplanes, a choice had to 
be made between merely policing the sky over our own troops or 
doing such preventive work as I have indicated. The official 
figures of 755 confirmed American victories against the 357 
American planes downed by Germans may be taken as a measure 
of the relative fighting efficiency of the Yanks. 

With such eloquent testimony to the superior skill and courage 
of American flyers, why then did not the air service keep German 
planes entirely on their own side of the lines? Conceding that a 
cop can’t always be on the scene of a murder when it occurs, you 
will say that murders rarely happen in a well-policed city. 

We failed to keep enemy ships off the backs of American troops 
at all times for just one reason. We lacked planes. Our surplus 
of finished pilots was not too great, but planes always were the 
crying need. 

When the World War burst in 1914, American planes compared 
favorably in performance with any being flown in Europe. But 
under the spur of war necessities the advance abroad in the art 
of airplane design in the following three years left American 
designers like youngsters with velocipedes trying to keep up 
with competitors on modern motorcycles. Our entrance into the 
war found the aviation section of the Signal Corps, then entrusted 
with development of military aviation, owning approximately 
fifty obsolete training planes as our total air force. We had not 
even progressed to machine-gun armament, to say nothing of 
such specialized designs as pursuit, observation and bombard- 
ment types. 

The basic reason for our backwardness was lack of ideas. Now 
ideas are almost a monopoly of youth, particularly so in a new 
science. Youth dares to dream, to experiment in new 
fields. Conservatism, faith only in the established order 
of proved things, is a mark of maturity, accentuating 
as the years advance. Progress and youth are synony- 
mous terms. 

In 1917 the airplane was fourteen years old, but few 
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If history does indeed repeat itself the air- 
plane models constructed by American 
youngsters of today will blossom into the 
real planes of tomorrow. The models 


shown here are from the collection of 
Legionnaire William Heaslip 















people had seen flying machines until 1910 or thereabouts. The 
science of flight was so new that most of its practitioners felt 
themselves a full generation in advance of other people. Kids 
who flocked to watch the marvelous flying machines were re- 
garded as nuisances, plain pests. Such youngsters as did gather 
eager-eyed about the canvas hangars where the fragile machines 
were sheltered invariably received prompt and forceful invita- 

tions to clear out at the toe of an attendant’s boot. 
But there was one notable exception. A lanky young fellow, 
who in 1910 was chief groom for the (Continued on page 54) 
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* The National Commander Says ~ 


WE ASK ONLY Go 
SERVE AMERICA 


MERICA’S fighting forces in the World War, in uniform and 
out, drawn from all honorable elements in our popula- 
tion, without regard to race, creed, color or place of birth, 
reflected the acme of American democracy. The true 

comradeship of the men and women in the military, the superb 
co-operation of the supporting civilians and the devotion of all to 
our cause produced a mighty, flaming patriotism. 

With the signing of the Armistice which ended the colossal 
carnage, the soldiers and sailors who had been under Old Glory 
on the battle fronts naturally wanted to perpetuate the bonds 
which had been welded in the life-and-death struggle. They 
realized that in the same unselfish spirit in which they had fought 
they could render great service in peace, and prove to be the 
guardian of the disabled, the widows and orphans and other 
veterans’ needy dependents. 

These thoughts inspired the organization of The American 
Legion in Paris fourteen years ago March 15th—almost before 
the echoes of the booming guns had ceased. The organizers, 
representatives of all the outfits overseas, recognizing that since 
no one had given himself orders as to where he might serve, de- 
cided that the spirit rather than the field of service should govern 
eligibility for membership, and that military rank should be for- 
gotten. 

This just idea made veterans who served at home as welcome as 
those who had been sent abroad; it made The American Legion 
as democratic as the armies of the slain and wounded, as demo- 
cratic as the Constitution of the United States would have all 
citizens be; it made the Legion the only all inclusive, exclusive 
organization of World War veterans; and now, with more than a 
million members and close to a half million mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters in its Auxiliary, the outstanding veterans’ 
organization of all time. 


ITIFULLY unprepared for combat when we declared war on 

Germany on April 6, 1917, we were equally unprepared to care 
for the battalions of the mangled who were brought home to con- 
tinue to agonize until death or medical treatment brought them 
relief. The Legion immediately applied to those whose minds 
and bodies bore the searing marks of war, the comradeship of 
buddies, by going into Congress and the state legislatures with 
appeals and proposals for various measures and appropriations 
which would save lives, alleviate pain, rehabilitate many of the 
crippled bodies and shattered minds, and keep the wolf of poverty 
from the doors of their dependents. 

Tonight the government hospitals throughout the land, in 
which veterans are being administered the full benefits of all that 
is known to the science of medicine and from which a multitude 
have been restored to normal living, stand as monuments to the 
Legion’s consecration to a lofty ideal. Tonight, all over the 
country, men, women and children have been relieved of great 
distress because the Legion is keeping faith with the comrades 
who made the supreme sacrifice in action or have passed on since 
from wounds suffered “over there.” 

Child welfare has been, is and will continue to be a concern of 
the Legion second only to that of the disabled. We want this 
beloved country of ours to be greater for our having lived in it. 
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To accomplish that, we realize that America must increase the 
opportunities for all children, especially those who are hampered 
physically or through the adversity of parents, non-veterans as 
well as veterans. 

We are thinking of the future of American boyhood and girl- 
hood. Beside the natural love normal human adults have for 
youth it is estimated Legionnaires and Auxiliares are the parents 
of two million children who are under sixteen years of age. We 
know that lads like to roam about and engage in group play, and 
that without proper supervision and training out of school hours 
many of the groups may turn into gangs. The Legion, through 
its posts, sponsors and supports Boy Scout troops in hundreds of 
localities and is proud to be officially one of the Scouts’ most 
powerful allies. Our Auxiliary supports the Girl Scouts in like 
manner, and does many other things intended for the guidance of 
the American women of tomorrow. 

The American Legion launched Junior Baseball because the 
appeal of the national pastime to so many boys offers abundance 
of opportunity for reaching them with wholesome ideas of sports 
manship. In 1932 about five hundred thousand played under 
Legion sponsorship. Good citizenship is the result of this good 
sportsmanship. Junior Baseball teaches the boy the rules of good 
citizenship; to obey the law, to be fair, democratic, value one for 
his worth and not for his social standing; that team work is the 
thing. 

From the early days of their existence the Legion and Auxiliary 
have co-operated with the National Education Association, and 
posts and units have worked with the schools on the theory that 
the more enlightened people are, the better citizens they will be. 
The Legion believes that “Ignorance is the greatest menace to 
America.” Evil thrives in darkness; light destroys evil. 


OMMUNITY service is another Legion contribution to the 
welfare of the country. With most folks America is largely 
the home town. Whether a boy or girl grows into a good citizen, 
whether an adult is of the right type depends largely on the at- 
mosphere and environment of the home and community. The 
Legion believes that the more attractive and comfortable a com- 
munity may be made, the better its influence for sound citizen- 
ship. The Legion, because of its membership from virtually all of 
the constructive interests in a locality, is the ideal medium 
through which community upbuilding and advancement may be 
carried on. The value of Legion community projects, both direct 
and in co-operation with other groups, in the last ten years is 
immense in dollars and cents; the moulding effect on the people 
generally cannot of course be viewed in concrete form by mortal 
eve. 
We of the Legion are intensely interested in what the fate 
of the nation is to be. Proud that we fought against the enemies of 
1917-'18, it is but natural that we should be determined to 
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The Legion is helping as 
it did in 1917-718 


prevent overthrow by an invasion from 
without or revolution from within so 
long as we are able to rise in defense, 
and that we should want to instill in 
the minds of oncoming generations that 
lovalty and devotion which will insure 
our nation’s preservation. 

\ll Americans are not good Ameri- 
cans. There are elements within who 
hated America before the war, who did 
everything they dared to weaken our 
offensive while we were fighting, who 
have continued to try to tear down and 
who may be expected to pursue that 
policy for years ahead. Thev despise the 
Legion and all we stand for. They 











attack the nation, our Flag and us in various ways, and through 
many sources, sometimes cleverly, usually heedless of truth and 
always treacherously and viciously. To them no quarter is given 
nd none will be asked. We of the Legion recognize no ism save 
\mericanism. We expect to prove there is room for only Ameri- 


cans and Americanism here. 
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Our loyalty to America is the in- 
spiration for our Americanism program, 
in which we combat efforts to inject 
destructive doctrines in our churches, 
colleges, schools and all other American 
institutions, seek to keep old and young 
alike impressed with the sacrifices in 
blood and tears made in war and in 
peace, that our nation may be what 
our forefathers intended and what it is, 
and strive to instill respect for the Flag 
as the symbol of everything exalted 
America has been, is and hopes to be. 
We want that all patriotic holidays 
shall be appropriately observed by all of 
the people; we urge that the great pa- 


triots of other years shall be duly commemorated, because that 
government whose citizens cease to observe events which have 
insured its existence and honor its saviors will and must collapse. 
A nation that has no pride in its past has but little hope in its 


We want to have the highest respect (Continued on page 44) 
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HAT the World’s Series 

is to us, what the Derby 

is to an Englishman, 

what the Test Match is 
to an Australian, what revolutions are 
to South Americans, the Tour de 
France is to the French. 

They call it the “Tour,” they speak 
of it as we call the World Series the 
“Series.”” That’s exactly what it cor- 
responds to, the biggest sporting event 
of the year, not only in France but in 
all Europe. Briefly the Tour may be described as a six day bike 
race in the open air, except that it lasts a month instead of a week. 
Except also for the fact that instead of riding on a smooth board 
track, the racers pedal over the pebbly mountain roads and the 
long straight highways of France from one end to the other. 

Early every July eighty picked riders start from Paris on rac- 
ing bikes, covering the country in a wide circle with laps of ap- 
proximately 235 kilometers or about 150 miles a day. The race 
begins in the Parc des Princes, the big velodrome on the outskirts 
of Paris. Thirty days later it finishes in the same spot. In the 
interim the riders have made a vast tour of France, up and down 
hill, across the cobbled roads of Flanders, through a blizzard in 
the Pyrenees and a snow storm in the Alps, followed with the 
passionate interest of the 100 percent fan, by the entire nation. 
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A couple of Tour de France cyclists entering 
the Parc des Princes near Paris for the finish- 
ing laps of the thrilling month-long race 


The Tour is thirty years old. Its extraordinary hold on the 


people not only of France, but of all Europe, can be explained by 
two things: First, the fact that the bicycle abroad is still a means 
of locomotion, not yet pushed off the streets by automobiles. 
Again, the Tour is popular because it is full of thrills and excite 
ment, of tense moments from beginning to end. The crowds that 
stand outside the loudspeaker of the Café du Commerce at 
Blankville-sur-mer or under the window of the local newspaper 
where hourly bulletins are pasted, have the same fanatical de- 
votion to sport as our own crowds. And in the Tour every 

one interested gets his full money’s 
worth. 

The Tour actually covers some 5000 
kilometers or over 3000 miles, a dis- 
tance as far as from New York to Los 
Angeies. Pedal that off on your ve 
locipede in one month less three days! 
There are usually between eighty and 
a hundred contestants, of whom about 
fifty finish. The various nations enter 
teams of five men: Spanish, French, 
Swiss, Italians and Germans. The rest 
compete as individuals. There are 
prizes for the winner, who is the rider 
with the shortest total elapsed time, 
and those up near him, as well as team 
prizes. But although the prizes amount 
to 700,000 francs or nearly $30,000, 
the aim of each competitor is to be 
first. Because apart from the prize 
money, winning the Tour fixes a bike 
rider for life. 


Pedaling up a mountainside in 
Savoy the contestants are 
strung out in single file 
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RACE *%e WORLD 


The Tour de France, 
by Bicycle, Is France’s 
Greatest Sporting Spec- 
tacle, Attracting as 
Much Attention 
Throughout Europe as 
the World’s Series Does 
in This Country. Such 
a Race, on a Small 
Scale, Might Prove 
Worthwhile to Posts 
or Departments of The 
American Legion 


rhe winner of the Tour is the most 
famous man in France. As a profes- 
sional cyclist he wants for nothing. 
Bicycle manufacturers are anxious to attach him to their payroll, 
hundreds of concerns that make tires, lamps, tights, cigarettes 
and so forth, will pay well for endorsements of their products. 
He can obtain big sums all over Europe for exhibitions at the 
various velodromes, his articles are sought by every newspaper 
and magazine. Today, André Leduca, winner in 1932, is the Babe 
Ruth of France, the hero of all sportsmen. Every chasseur, every 
liftman in a hotel, every garcon in a café dreams of himself as a 
future Leducq. He is the idol of all French kids who hope them- 
selves to grow up and some day be an “As,” a winner of the Tour. 
Round France on a bike in 154 hours, that’s Leducq’s record. 
Well, I’d rather it would be him than me. 

Originally, the Tour was started by the bicycle manufacturers, 
and before long degenerated into a racket. Accusations of com- 
mercialization, unfair play and bad sportsmanship were tossed 
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A Belgian rider comes into Strasbourg at 
the head of the procession in one of the late 
stages of the race. In its thirty-year history 
the Tour has never been won by a foreigner 


back and forth on all sides. Yet the race went on and interest 
grew. Several years ago, however, the manufacturers were 
eliminated and the thing was taken over by L’Auio, the big 
sporting newspaper, which handled all prizes. In France most 
newspapers have little sports news, all athletics being treated at 
length in this eight-page daily called L’Auto. Once they began 
to handle things the crooked work was stopped, as were the 
frame-ups and agreements to loaf along the road by various 
cyclists. This added to the general interest of the Tour, which 
had already arrived at the bursting point. 

There’s an idea here for posts or 
Departments of The American Legion. 
Why not a Tour of a section of the 
United States? If it worked success 
fully it might become a gigantic run 
taking in portions of the Atlantic and 
Pacific States? Florida and California 
might vie for superiority in the winter 
months with endurance races starting 
and finishing in the respective States, 
and in the summer the northern tier 
of States could have their races. The 
advertising that would be attracted to 
the event would probably pay the 
greater part of the expenses, even at 
the start. 

Of course there are other important 
outdoor bicycle races such as the one 
from Bordeaux to Paris and one from 
Strasbourg to (Continued on page 62) 


At St. Germain the course goes 

through a wood and down 

into a ravine where riding is 
absolutely impossible 
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IFTEEN YEARS ago the World War folded up, and 

every nation that stopped fighting on that original Novem- 

ber eleventh celebrated boundlessly. In Paris, in London, 

in New York, in Chicago, in thousands of towns and cities 
of a dozen countries, Armistice Day was an explosion of human 
emotions pent up for years, a tremendous burst of joyousness, a 
day in which the friendships of wartime were confirmed for the 
future. We recapture that same spirit now in these United States 
twice each year—not only on the anniversary of the original 
Armistice Day but also when we find ourselves assembled once 
more for the annual convention of The American Legion. 

Four months from The 
American Legion will be on the march 
again. It will move into Chicago by 
a thousand routes for the greatest 
national convention the Legion has 
ever known. And because this year 
happens to be the fifteenth since the 
war ended, the Chicago convention 
will be more than ever before a vast 
reunion of those who celebrated so 
joyfully in camp and city at home and 
abroad on that day which now is so 
far away in memory. All over this 
country old friends of war days are 
arranging to meet again in Chicago. 
The Society of the First Division, for 
the first time in its history, is going 
to meet jointly with the Legion. 
Other divisional, regimental and unit 
organizations will be with us also. So, 
Mr. Legionnaire, wherever you hap- 
pen to be, you will want to be a part 
of all this. 

Send the word to all yourold friends 
of the war days. Tell them you are 
going to attend the Legion’s national convention and the World’s 
Fair and you want to see them there. 

Jim is in California and George is in Vermont. Slim now is a 
rotund lawyer in Des Moines, and Joe is selling cash registers in 
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GOING 


Pittsburgh. Jack is raising Herefords and fancy Durhams in 
Illinois, and Mac is a doctor in Dallas. Old Bob, the pay-day 
baritone, is a realtor in Florida, and Tom has a mortgage and 
seven children in Ohio. Write to them. Your letters will be as 
welcome as a seven-day pass to Paris. Write, but even if you 
don’t write, you will be sure to see some of them in Chicago, for 
everybody will be there. 

That convention will certainly be the largest the Legion has 
ever held. It will be the Paris convention magnified ten times 
Against the background of the mechanical marvels of Chicago’s 
A Century of Progress, worth while in itself, you’ll see the Legion 


The Legion’s 
Fifteenth Na- 
tional Con- 
vention will 
be held in the 
Chicago Sta- 
dium. Last 
year both the 
Republican 
and Demo- 
cratic na- 
tional con- 
ventions were 
held in this 
huge indoor 
amphitheater 


of today in its greatest national pageant. Hundreds of bands and 
drum corps, a mobilization of celebrities, and best of all,- the 
chance to see old friends of the Legion and the days of the war— 
to see them in the wonder city of mid-America. 
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The National Conven- 
tion parade will pass 
down magnificent Mich- 
igan Boulevard, on the 
lake front, and will be 
reviewed in Soldier 
Field, Chicago’s im- 
mense arena shown on 
the opposite page 


Chicago is preparing a mighty wel- 
come. It hopes to entertain you in a 
wonderland which will be com- 
pounded of the usual attractions of 
the second largest metropolis of the 
United States and the marvels of our 
World’s Fair. What the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893 was to the gen- 
eration of our fathers, this year’s 
World’s Fair will be to more than one 
hundred thousand Legionnaires. 

Just forty years ago the Chicago 
World’s Fair was the Bagdad of the 
age of Queen Victoria and Grover 
Cleveland, and twenty-one million 
persons came to it as pilgrims, found 
enchantment and adventure, and, re- 
turning home, found their lives had 
been transformed. The gigantic 
Ferris Wheel that revolved on the 
shore of Lake Michigan in 1893 was 
as thrilling as any magic carpet of the 
time of Haroun-al-Raschid. The 
massive white palaces that. were in- 
terspersed among mirrored pools and 
ligoons belonged to dreamland, as if 
some slave of the lamp had given 
them form at the command of a 
( iliph. 

The imagination of the world was 
stirred by the whole spectacle. The 
Chicago World’s Fair gained a place 
in history as the boundary mark be- 
tween a drabage and an age of brilliance. At Chicago in 1893 men 
from the jungles of India and Africa were moved by the conviction 
that a change had taken place in the world. Chinese mandarins 
and Japanese of the old tradition saw Chicago and returned home 
to help make a new order. Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, 
Italians, Russians found in Chicago the glimmerings of realization 
that a new world was taking form under a single horizon. Me- 
chanical art and science everywhere was given a tremendous im- 
pulse which propelled it toward the achievements of a century 
about to dawn. 

Today as Chicago opens its World’s Fair of 1933 we find it 
hard to realize how far we have come since the days of the Ferris 
Wheel. We have come from the age of Edison’s incandescent 
lamp, with its feeble yellow light, to a new age of blinding splen- 
dor in which night can literally be brighter than day. We have 
passed from Edison’s primitive telephone to the radio, so that 
every American is now within reach of the voice of a President. 
\mericans of 1893 went about their home towns in carriages or 
horse cars or on bicycles, and now we are whisked here and there 
by automobile with incredible ease and comfort. Railroads 
in 1893 carried millions to Chicago in wooden coaches lighted by 
dim and flickering lamps, and the trains were slow. This year, 
millions will speed to Chicago in magnificent steel trains, by 
buses that are luxurious, in automobiles that outspeed trains, and 
in airplanes which make other forms of transportation seem) as 
antiquated as the stagecoach. 

Chicagoans are looking forward to the Legion’s convention as 
the climax of a year of conventions such as no city has ever known. 
More than 1,500 national organizations are scheduled to meet in 
Chicago this summer. Largest of these, in fact largest of all con- 
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ventions the world over, will be that of The American Legion. 

It is not by numbers alone that the Chicago Legionnaires 
will try to make the Legion gathering historically great. What 
they hope to do is to make this year’s convention a great Legion 
family party. Four fun-filled days are being planned. Every son 
and daughter of Father and Mother Dearborn will give you a 
hearty welcome. 

Reports now indicate a record breaking attendance of 250,000 
men and women. As a convention city, Chicago is a “natural.” 
It is within a few miles of the exact center of population of the 
United States. It boasts of every convenience to transport 
economically, to house and entertain its guests. 

Another reason for expecting this attendance is, to borrow an 
expression from industry, an accumulated demand. Last year’s 
convention, held at Portland, Oregon, on the very western rim 
of the country, was so far from some of the more populous eastern 
and middle western States that many Legionnaires and Auxiliares 
couldn’t get to the annual get-together. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS, the World’s Fair, will be at 

its peak during the Legion convention. Publicized far and 
wide as the event of the ages, this mighty achievement gives every 
promise of living up to even the most exuberant descriptions of its 
own press agents. It will bring to Chicago tens of thousands who 
have not been to earlier conventions. 

The railroads of the country have contributed their share to- 
wards the success of the convention. Passenger traffic associ- 
ations have granted The American Legion the lowest round-trip 
rate offered any conventign in the United States this year. It is 
a rate for the round-trip equivalent (Continued on page 60) 
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PUTTING MARS 


“Under the 


MICROSCOPE 


By George S. Simonds 


Brigadier General, USA. 
Commandant, Army War College 


IRST there is the primer—the soldier’s first reader you 

all know—the Infantry Drill Regulations. Other manuals 

of training follow. Then he who wins his commission, 

whether from the ranks, from civil life or from West Point, 
may pass through one or more of the special service schools. If 
his record warrants, he may receive appointment to the Com- 
mand General Staff School. If his record continues to warrant 
it, he may be selected for the course at the Army War College. 
Here he studies the Four G’s of staff work, the conduct of field 
operations of the Army and higher echelons, and the political, 
economic and social matters which influence the conduct of war. 
Graduation confers upon him a degree which has been called the 
Army’s Ph.D. It fits him, so far as is possible in the light of the 
experience of the past and the developments of the present, for 
that severe test in the profession of arms—the ordeal of high 
command in battle. 

The Army War College, like the Navy’s with which it fully 
co-operates, is a cog in our system of National Defense. It en- 
deavors to play its part toward assuring preparedness which, as 
our greatest statesmen and generals often have vainly maintained, 
is the best peace insurance. 

With the exception of the United States, most great wars have 
been foreseen by their participants. We have prepared for our 
conflicts mostly after we were engaged in them. In the World 
War, the Allies held the line until we were to some extent ready 
for action. No such breathing spell may be granted us in the next 
war, and such a contingency must be visualized when we observe 
disturbed conditions in Europe and Asia today. That a state of 
being prepared means a saving of many lives and millions in 
property is a truth which cannot be too frequently emphasized. 

The founder of the Army War College was that great man and 
statesman, Elihu Root. His issuance in 1901 of a War Depart- 
ment order established this school as one of the links in a chain 
which stretches back to the beginnings of our history. 

From the time when George Washington in his first term as 
President forcibly and clearly, though unavailingly, presented 
to Congress a sound and enduring military policy for the United 
States, this country persisted in an unsound and inefficient sys- 
tem of National Defense for over one hundred years. The first 
landmark denoting a definite change for the better was the es- 
tablishment of the General Staff during the administration of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, with Mr. Root as Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. Root was the father of our General Staff. With a vision 
far exceeding that of any of his contemporaries, civilian or 
military, he grasped the idea that in order to make effective any 
military policy of any kind, the President and the Secretary of 
War must have immediately at hand a body of military assist- 
ants and advisers, whose qualifications for the work should be the 
best our military system could produce. It was obvious that 
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such men must possess character and mental equipment of a 
superior type and that they must be highly trained professionally. 
It was obvious, too, that there must be provided a plan of training 
and some selective process. 

Mr. Root selected the best talent he could find in his officer 
personnel and with their assistance drew up and piloted through 
Congress the legislation which authorized the General Staff. To 
man this body and to provide for the training of the Army as a 
whole, he drew up a comprehensive plan of military education 
which includes the War College. With becoming modesty he 
characterized his system as “a natural and necessary develop- 
ment of the views with which General Grant established the artil- 
lery school at Fortress Monroe, General Sherman established the 
infantry and cavalry school at Fort Leavenworth, and General 
Sheridan established the school of application for cavalry and 
light artillery at Fort Riley.” 

Great commanders had laid such foundations as were within 
their power. On them a great Secretary of War built a structure 
which would prove adaptable to the tremendous changes in 
modern science and invention. His achievement was performed 
at a time when there was not the slightest cloud on the horizon 
to indicate that we would one day be waging the greatest war in 
history. 

Secretary Root declared that the purpose of the Army War 
College was to provide an advanced course of professional study 
by army officers. Amplifying that statement in his speech at the 
laying of the college’s cornerstone in 1903, he described it as “‘an 
institution, perpetual but always changing in its individual ele- 
ments, in which, by conference and discussion, a consensus of 





Picked Men—Men Who Have Won 
Through in Day-to-Day Responsibility and 
in the Lower Schools of the Service—Com- 
prise the Students in the Army War 
College. They Are the Specialists upon 
Whom the Army Will Depend for Com- 
mand and Staff Places If War Comes 





matured opinion can be reached, can perpetuate the results of 
individual effort, secure continuity of military policy, and 
command for its authorized, conclusive expressions of military 
judgment upon military questions the respect and effectiveness 
to which that judgment is entitled.’”’” It must, he added, be a 
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A statue of the master of the art of war, Frederick the Great, dominates the plaza 


before the Army War College at Washington. A present to the American nation 
from William II, the present woodchopper of Doorn, it was hid in a basement 
during the war when anonymous threats to tear it down or bomb it were received 


college in the sense of the Latin collegium in which “learning how 
is a mere incident to the doing.” 

The Army War College is situated in the city of Washington, 
on the military reservation known as Washington Barracks. Its 
site, reclaimed swamp land between the Potomac and its eastern 
branch, the Anacostia River, was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who planned our capital under our first 
President, as a location for forts. The British, however, when 
they captured the city and burned the White House in 1814, 
invaded by way of Maryland. In 1836, the District of Columbia 
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penitentiary was built here, A few of its buildings still stand. 
From a window of one of them on to a scaffold erected flush with 
it, Mrs. Surratt and others of the Lincoln conspirators were led 
to be hanged. 

The present War College building, designed by McKim, Mead 
and White, was completed and occupied in 1907. Before its im- 
posing facade stand captured German cannon and a statue of 
Frederick the Great, presented by the Kaiser long before the war. 
This gift, as the result of bombing threats made in 1917, was in- 
terned in a cellar for the duration of the (Continued on page 44) 
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The New Veterans’ Act 
Presents Problems of Justice 
and Fair Play 


and DISABILITY 


B 34“ Watson B Miller 


Chairman, National Rehabilitation Committee, The American Legion 


UST as The American Legion has throughout twelve vears 
called to the attention of Congress and the American 
people the defects in existing legislation affecting the dis- 
abled service man, so will it this year hold up for public 

and Congressional scrutiny the provisions of the new veterans’ 
law which was enacted in March at President Roosevelt’s request. 

The American Legion, through its National Commander, has 
repeatedly declared its wish to support the President in his ex- 
traordinary effort to bring the country out of the depression. We 
believe, however, that every provision of the new veterans’ act 
should be subjected to the same tests which have been applied to 
all other veterans’ acts since 1918, and that defects and injustices 
should be corrected by Congress or the President. We should be 
false to our responsibility and our trust if, ignoring our duty to 
the disabled service man, we should now fail to voice courageously 
our convictions arrived at after a fair and impartial consideration 
of the new law. 

We may assume the willingness of Congress and the President 
to make such changes of law and regulations as may be shown 
necessary now or later, but the urge for economy which, so far, 
has been aimed notably at disabled veterans, will be an impeding 
factor. Certainly, this new system of veterans’ legislation, set up 
with unparalleled speed, replacing the body of veterans’ laws 
which had been built up in fourteen earlier years, contains defects 
and the potentialities of a whole host of injustices. Never in its 
history has The American Legion faced a more urgent call to 
duty; upon our vigilance depend the lives and happiness of dis- 
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abled service men and the widows and dependent children of 
those who have died. 

These notes are being written in late April. Complete and de- 
tailed effects of the law may not be accurately gauged. Complete 
disclosure will come only with experience, but in preliminary 
practice and by projection many disquieting things have appeared 
in relation to the proposed treatment of service-connected cases 
in spite of such beneficial changes as we were able to secure in the 
act and in the regulations. We must weigh the effect of the law, 
noting defects and weaknesses, so that we may lay a goundwork 
for Legion policy in respect to the future of disabled veteran 
relief. 

On July rst, it is expected, a half million beneficiaries of previ- 
ous legislation will find themselves deprived of the rights they 
have been receiving. They will include tens of thousands of men 
previously paid compensation for disabilitiesconsidered as service- 
connected under the old law. They will include widows of many 
men who died of causes formerly rated as service-connected but 
now, under the new law, not so considered. They will include 
orphans of those who have died, for the age limit at which pay- 
ments to these orphans ceases has been lowered from eighteen 
years to sixteen, though some of these will be saved by the so- 
called Walsh Amendment. 

In addition to those who will be entirely deprived of benefits, 
we must consider those whose benefits have been cut down. The 
new rating schedule effects from thirty-five to fifty per cent re- 
ductions from the averages formerly paid (Continued on page 50) 
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” HY did you always pick on top 
sergeants in your wartime cartoons? 
Were they so terrible?” How em- 
barrassing! Of course they weren’t 
terrible. And every time anyone asks me that ques- 
tion I know that he was never in the service, or 
been bawled out by a hardboiled top, 





to draw them as big burly gorillas persecuting some 
poor puny private. Very few, if any, were like that 
at all. I have talked to many Tops since the war, and 
have been delighted to find out that none of them 
was ever really sore. They knew they were only the 
goats in the funny pictures, and the prominence I 
gave them only made them feel more 
important—if that was possible. So 





or a petty officer—or nothing. 

Here’s how it all started. I had a 
Top in my outfit. Hickey Hjortsberg 
was his name. I don’t know whether he 
liked me or not, but I do know he liked 
to see me work. He had his alphabet all 
mixed up. He never made up a police, 
working, or spud detail without head- 
ing off with me. Every other day I 
found my name on the cook-tent guard 
list. 

That meant your being woke up some- 
time in the middle of the night to don 
uniform, and rifle equipment, and spend 
a two hour watch keeping the fire going 
under the boiler containing next morn- 
ing’s coffee; or, if you were on the last 


ALLY—otherwise Abian An- 

ders Wallgren—was in every 
issue of The Stars and Stripes, the 
A. E. F.’s official newspaper, and has 
also been represented (unless our Re- 
search Department has _ double- 
crossed us) in every issue of The 
American Legion Monthly and of the 
old Weekly before it. His Stars and 
Stripes cartoons, as funny as they 
ever were (which was lots) and now, 
after fifteen years, tinged with the 
mellow glow of reminiscence, have 
just been assembled in book form 
under the title “The A. E. F. in 
Cartoon,” with the imprint of Dan 
Sowers and Company of Philadelphia 


now you know why we picked on the 
Tops, God bless ’em. 

A lot of folks want to know where I 
got my ideas. Did I get many good sug- 
gestions from my fan mail? Well, in the 
first place we didn’t get much fan mail. 
Soldiers didn’t write letters telling us 
what they liked; they wrote letters tell- 
ing us what they didn’t like—and 
poetry. If they liked a cartoon, a 
hundred to one I’d never hear about it, 
except indirectly, but let me slip up on 
something—like putting eight wheels 
on a 40-8 boxcar—then it seems like 
half the guys in the A. E. F. would get 
out their paper and pencil and mortify 
me by writing it was easy to be seen I’d 





watch, trying to wake up the cooks. 
(It may be that three or four Summary 
Courts I had might sorta influenced him to act thataway.) 

Later on, when I was drawing cartoons for The Stars and 
Stripes in Paris, all these delicate little attentions came back to 
me. Along with about four-fifths of the rest of the A. E. F., I 
had come to regard the Top as the utter personification of 
tyrannical authority. He was our Nemesis, and regardless of his 
motives, or whether he was a good guy or not, he was the one 
that got the sidelong glance and the muttered threat. (All in 
fun, y’know.) I didn’t realize fully the extent of this feeling unt.! 
I had taken several sly digs at “Top Sargints” in three or four 
cartoons. The reaction was illuminating. I found out that all I 
had to do was to ridicule the First Sergeant, or make him a villain, 
to get a laugh. And not only from the enlisted man, but from 
officers as well. They realized that the Top was taking the rap 
for them too. As long as we didn’t commit lése majesté with the 
higher-ups we were safe. Only the second looies came in for a 
bump once in awhile, but the shavetails didn’t mind—much! 
The poor Top didn’t have a chance to come back. We were snip- 
ing from a Paris pill-box—and we had him on the spot. I loved 
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never rode in a “40-8” or I’d know they 
only had four wheels! Once in awhile I’d get a good suggestion— 
but not often. If it was good I'd use it, and give credit. The ideas 
for the sort of comics I was doing were, to a great extent, based on 
things that had happened to me, or on things that I had thought 
about. The personal element is always prominent in anyone’s 
work. I figured that what had happened to me had happened— 
and was happening—to most of the other men in the service. My 
main difficulty was in selecting the subjects to draw. Once that 
was decided the rest was routine—I just drew from memory. 
For instance, take the dumb-bell character I used to pin all the 
stupidities and boners of army life on. No matter how glaring the 
breach of regulations or fantastic the situation, you could always 
pick some fathead out of your own company who had committed 
just as glaring a breach in just as fantastic a situation. Or it 
might have been your own experience—which made the appeal 
even stronger. This S. O. L. character was usually drawn looking 
very forlorn and pathetic—the veritable rookie—and his atroci- 
ties as they took form were largely drawn from my own 
recollections of experiences as a boot. (Continued on page 46) 
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ew Jersey Honors The Memory 
of America’s Flying Pioneers 


Who Have Entered 


EGIONNAIRES of the New Jersey Department began 
raising money five years ago with which to build a 
chapel at the United States Naval Air Station in Lake- 
hurst. They were inspired by the vision of the chapel 

expressed by Commander William E. Edel, chaplain of the air 
station, and Herbert H. Blizzard, Past Commander of the De- 
partment, who was president of the chapel association. This 
was the vision: The chapel would be the Cathedral of the Air. 
It would be a memorial to the men and women of America who 
had given their lives in the advancement of aviation. 
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Last year Mr. Blizzard thrust a spade into the soil of Lakehurst 


and formally began the work of actual building. Month by 
month the building took form. Sixty thousand dollars was in 
the treasury of the association, representing contributions not 
only from New Jersey but from forty-two other Departments of 
the Legion and thirteen foreign countries. Throughout New 
Jersey school children had given contributions as they signed 
signature pages, and thousands of these pages had been preserved 
to become a part of the permanent library in the chapel. 

The officers and enlisted men of the air station watched the 
workmen rearing the walls and laying the roof oi 
the chapel. They could see the chapel from the 
gargantuan hangar which was the home of Uncle 

? Sam’s largest airship. 

In March the chapel stood ready to receive its 
furnishings. It confirmed the hopes of its beauty 
entertained by its architect, Paul Philippe Cret of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Cret: was planning the arrange 
ment of the furnishings and fittings which are to 
be in the form of memorials and to cost as much 
as the building itself. The Legionnaires who had 
worked for the enterprise from its beginning were 
happy as they saw their vision now staunch in stone 

In April Lakehurst knew its greatest tragedy) 
and The American Legion’s Cathedral of the Air 
became a memorial for seventy-one officers and 
men of the Navy who had watched its building 
The giant airship Akron had gone to join the Shen 
andoah. She was destroyed on a practice cruise 
Caught in the first thunderstorms of spring, tossed 
for hours among flaming clouds over the Atlantic 
Ocean off the New Jersey coast, she plunged to the 
water at midnight; only three of the men aboard 
her were saved. The others sank with the wreck 
age of her beams and girders and silken covering 
Among them was Rear Admiral William A. Mof 
fet, chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, whose 
faith in the Navy’s lighter-than-air craft had been 
boundless. The saved were Lieutenant Com 
mander Herbert V. Wiley, who had escaped death 
when the Shenandoah fell at night during an Ohio 
thunderstorm in 1925, Boatswain’s Mate R. E. 
Deal, another survivor of the Shenandoah, and 
Radio Operator Robert E. Copeland. 

The whole nation mourned the loss of its men 
and paid tribute to their bravery in disaster. The 
crew of the Shenandoah had struggled for hours 
in a battle with wind and lightning until the storm 
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The Cathedral of the Air at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, erected by the New Jersey 
Department as a memorial to Ameri- 
cans who have given their lives in the 
advancement of aviation 
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The ill-fated Akron, which plunged to destruction with seventy-one officers and 


men in a violent storm off the New Jersey coast early in April. 


A portion of 


the Cathedral of the Air will be specially dedicated to them 


had torn their craft asunder; then men had come safely to earth 
in one of the derelict sections. Similarly, the men of the Akron 
had remained at their posts during the swift plunge they were 
helpless to avert after the wind had shorn the craft’s rudder con- 
trols. As never before, Americans who have not flown realized 
the high heroism of those who sailed the Navy’s ships of the sky. 

Architect Cret has provided in the Lakehurst chapel a memor- 
ial to the men of the Shenandoah, as well as memorials to other 
Americans who have given their lives in flying service since the 
Wright brothers began their first experiments. Quickly the pro- 
posal for a memorial to the men of the Akron took form, and it is 
now certain that this will have a place in the Cathedral of the Air. 

Dr. Samuel A. Loveman of Toms River, chairman of Area B 
of the Legion’s National Child Welfare Committee, is now 
president of the Chapel Association. He has been active in the 
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undertaking since it was started. W. Rex McCrosson, former 
Department Commander, is chairman of the Department’s 
memorials committee. Past Department Commanders Joseph 
D. Sears, Richard Hartshorne and Theodore Crichton are mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. Roland F. Cowan, Department 
Adjutant, has had a leading part in every phase of the enterprise. 
A large percentage of the posts of New Jersey have given assist- 
ance. 

“When completely furnished and decorated, the chapel will 
be turned over to the Government,” writes Dr. Loveman. “It 
will be an unconditional gift from the Department of New Jersey. 
Under the control of the Navy Department it will be used for 
religious services by officers and men and their families, and it 
will always be open to the public. The building has been so 
planned and constructed that it will meet the requirements of all 
religious denominations.” 


Kansas Wood Plan 


IFTY men of Osborne, Kansas, who were victims of the 
depression found work and health in a wood-cutting program 
conducted by Osborne Post of The American Legion in con- 
junction with the Red Cross and other organizations, according 
to E. W. Carruth, of Herington, Commander of the Kansas De- 
partment. As a result of the program, the town of Osborne had 
a wood supply last winter which cost it $1.75 per rick at the Le- 
gion woodpiles and a delivery charge of twenty-five cents a rick. 
Osborne Post has 122 members in a town of 2,000. The Legion 
woodpile gave work to from twelve to thirty men each week. 
Married men were permitted to cut five ricks a week and single 
men two ricks. All wood was donated by the town’s farmer neigh- 
bors, and the county commissioners supplied a truck for hauling. 
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In a year of oper- 
ation the woodpile 
furnished labor es- 
timated at $2,280.- 


Now, now -You go right ahead 
and read it yourself — You're 
not afeaid of a bunch of 
boys , are you , litte qirl IP 
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commissioners 
provided $300 as a 
revolving fund. 
The committee in 
charge of the wood- 
pile pays workers 
with orders good 
= at local stores for 
food and other ne- 
cessities. On the 
first of each month 
the committee redeems the orders with cash, provided the re- 
ceipts from the sale of wood have been adequate. When the 
wood to be paid for exceeds the amount in the revolving fund, 
the committee issues self-liquidating scrip. 


Fighting Blood 


AST year when Legionnaire M. G. Wagner of Wenatchee, 
Washington, was at the point of death from hemorrhage, 
hospital doctors telephoned hastily for volunteers who would offer 
the blood needed to save Mr. Wagner’s life. Six Legionnaires 
answered the first call. Mr. Wagner lived. 

Out of that experience has come the first American Legion free 
blood squad, reports Post Adjutant C. Warren Reid. It has been 
organized by Wenatchee Post to meet any future emergency call 
which may arise. Eight Legionnaires have enrolled themselves 
in the squad and many others are ready to serve. These eight 
men have been selected according to the types of their blood. 
Human blood is classified in four main types, and ordinarily for 
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each transfusion a donor is sought whose blood belongs to the 
same group as that of the person receiving it. 

Difficulty was experienced in finding a volunteer who had type 
three blood. Physicians estimate only seven percent of all persons 
have blood of this type. Two of the eight volunteers, however 
are classified as “‘universal donors,”’ which means they can give 
blood safely to any other person. Wenatchee Legionnaires learned 
many other interesting facts from Dr. A. G. Young, who has been 
in charge of the squad. Blood constitutes one tenth of the human 
body by weight. A pint of blood weighs approximately one 
pound, and more than this amount is rarely needed for a trans 
fusion operation. A normal healthy man could give his blood 
in transfusion operations twice a month without harm to himself 
Said Dr. Young: 

“When I was in medical school practically all the boys sold 
blood, earning from $25 to $150 a pint, depending upon how rich 
the patient was.” 


Home Fires 


HE scent of wood smoke hung in the air at Dubuque, Iowa, 

last winter, and inside hundreds of homes families were warm 
and comfortable despite snow and the wolf of depression upon 
the threshold. These families and citizens generally recalled 
gratefully that Dubuque Post of The American Legion at win- 
ter’s beginning had mobilized more than a hundred automobile 
trucks, collected from twenty miles of countryside 1829 cords of 
firewood which had been cut by unemployed men and delivered 
this wood to the homes of the men who had cut it. 

“Last fall,” writes Post Commander Charles T. Landon, “con- 
tracts were made with farmers within a radius of twenty miles by 
the Citizens’ Emergency Relief Committee. Wood was to be cut 
by the unemployed on shares—one half to go to the owner of the 
timber, the other half to the man cutting the wood. Scores of 
unemployed men were put to work. When the men had finished 
their work, the problem of hauling the wood to town presented 
itself. We canvassed wholesalers and manufacturers and ob- 
tained 119 trucks and a working force of 400 Legionnaires. 
Field kitchens were set 
up at points in the 
county, so that we 
could feed the unem- 
ployed men and driv- 
ers. Food was donated 
by merchants. As soon 
as those receiving re- 
lief were certain that 
there would be trans- 
portation they flocked 
to the timber in large 
numbers, so that a 
second wood-hauling 








day was designated. 
“Those who were 


Names of all Okla- 
homa’s war dead 
are preserved on 
two paintings by 
Gilbert White, cele- 
brated American 
painter and Legion- 
naire, which hang 
in the State Capitol 
at Oklahoma City. 
The memorial—the 
gift of Frank Phil- 
lips, Oklahoma citi- 
zen—was dedicated 
under the auspices 
of the Oklahoma 
Department of The 
American Legion 
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Great goings on at a meeting of Friday-the-13th Club, composed of all 


Past Commanders of Square Post of Chicago, Illinois. The outfit meets 
only when a Friday happens to fall on the thirteenth day of the month 
and uses all known means to banish the jinx and keep away bad luck 


put to work gained more than the wood they cut. They gained 
in health and morale also. The physical changes which took 
place after the men started out with axes over their shoulders 


were surprising.” 
North Carolina’s Flags 


ANDS—plenty of them! Drum corps—lots and 

lots of them too! But, in the opinion of Bryce P. 
Beard, Commander of the North Carolina Depart 
ment, there is only one American Legion Memorial 
Flag Escort, and it belongs to Samuel C. Hart Post 
of Salisbury, North Carolina. And it is one of the 
snappiest looking outfits in the whole Legion—with 
its uniforms patterned after the dress uniforms of the 
First Regiment, French Foreign Legion, stationed at 
Sidi-bel-Abbes, Algiers, with its bright silken flags of 
all the Allied countries. The organization has been 
designated as the official escort of the Department 
Commander and is appearing this year at ceremonies 
all through North Carolina. The escort scored a 
triumph at the Detroit convention two years ago and 
is now practicing new drills for the Chicago conven- 
tion. 


Page Paul Bunyan 


ATT COLLINS, chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Council’s bowling committee, takes the 
megaphone to say a few things about his outfit’s an- 
nual bowling tournament which, it seems, was con- 
ducted on so vast a scale that it recalls the army story 
of the flapjack contest in which the cooks raced 
around the griddles on roller skates and the batter 
was prepared in concrete mixers. Listen to statis- 
tician Collins: 
“During twelve hours and fifty minutes, 133 Legion 
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bowlers rolled 921 games. Fourteen alleys were occupied con 
tinuously, and the tournament could have been continued into a 
marathon if the pin boys hadn’t grown weary. We figure they 


oh Fine buddy! 
IT was just 
lookin’ for a 
ladder to put 









reset 700,000 pounds of lumber during the 
rumbling and crashing of thirteen hours. Two 
thousand persons sat in the grandstands and all 
standing room was taken. During two inter- 
mission periods the drum and bugle corps of 
Benjamin J. Bowie Post sounded off, led by 
Manuel Bray, who was the official bugler for 
President Woodrow Wilson’s second inaugu- 
ration. 

“Announcer Paul Collins introduced Joe 
McCord of o1rst Division Post, who rolled the 
only 300 perfect game turned in this year in 
official league play, and Joe Moreau of High- 
land Park Post, who missed a ‘perfecto’ when he 
bowled 298 in the 17th District League. In the 
final analyses, Elmer Davis of Greayer Clover 
Post won the singles, with a good score of 656, 
and Larry Shaker and Jimmy Hunt of Walter 
Brinkop Post came within a few dozen pins of 
breaking the Pacific Coast doubles all-time 
record, finishing with the extraordinary score 
of 1366. Allied Post shot 3011 and won the post 
team championship. 

“The main event of the tournament was an 
object lesson. It consisted of a matched squad 
representing six teams of five men each. They 
were selected from the leading average bowlers 
in the 17th, 18th and roth District American 
Legion Bowling Leagues which have rolled 
twenty-one games or more this season. Thus 
was recognition given bowlers who had set 
aside opportunities in professional leagues to 
help build up the Legion leagues. They were 
men who played with (Continued on page 62) 
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BY THE BOOK 
and. THE GAVEL 


B By James K Fisk 


CK in the good old days when The American Legion 

was but a toddling youngster, the use of ritual was looked 

upon by our posts with some degree of suspicion and 

disdain. ‘Let us keep the Legion a free organization of 
free men and avoid entangling alliances with secret ceremony and 
heavy formality” seemed to be the ruling desire of the rank and 
file. 

For a brief period of years we trod this dalliance path of easy- 
go-lucky meetings, summoned to order by the beat of spoon or 
fork or knife upon some whanging glass, for gavels were an almost 
unknown article and a luxury. Old Timers in our ranks easily will 
recall the care-free abandon of most of those formulative gather- 
ings and (shall we say?) the obstinacy of those so recently dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors to any suggestion of restraining 
decorum or smack of pomp. 

It was not in the cards, however, to ride the range of this newly 
discovered Legion territory without the bridle of governing ritual 
and the saddle of commanding authority. Our rapid growth in 
numbers had much to do with the acceptance of ceremonial order 
and conducting phrases. The need of formal branding of the com- 
panies of recruits with the hot iron of continued service soon be- 
came a realization in the mind of the Legion; inoculation with 
the Virus Preamble was tried by many posts and the results were 
so beneficial that the practice grew from popularity to demand 
both by posts and by Departments. 


NOTHER factor which decidedly influenced the spread of 

ritualism throughout our order was 

that of ‘The Special Occasion,” one of 

the early promising children of our 
national Americanism program. 

During those growing days of which 
we already have spoken, the proper ob- 
servance of such occasions as Memorial 
Day, Independence Day and the anni- 
versaries of the birth of Washington and 
Lincoln were more observed in breach 
than in the performance. These omissions 
were brought sharply to mind after the 
first observance of Armistice Day in 19109, 
a celebration the responsibility for which 
rightly rests with the World War veteran 
and his organization. 

Many of our readers all too readily will 
recall the horror which climaxed our first 
observance of the anniversary of the 
Armistice, the horror of the Centralia, Washington, massacre of 
marching Legionnaires. From that mad cry “They shall not 
march,” each year has risen from a million defiant throats, ‘““We 
shall!” 

The return from foreign soil to native resting place of The 
Unknown Soldier, once our buddy, likewise emphasized the want 
of sacred ritual. Honor to him who honorably gave became our 
obligation, and with the advancing years, a service jealously re- 
garded. The birth of the nation, the dedication of meeting places, 
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new member, do you simply 
present him with a member- 
ship card and a handshake, 
or do you impress upon him 
the obligations he has as- 
sumed and leave in his mind 
memories of the beautiful 
and unforgettable rites that 
made him a Legionnaire ? 


high with grandeur or ever so humble; the baptism of colors and 
banners; the installation of officers, each awakened within the 
Legion breast the sense of need and use of appropriate ceremony. 

There is also a subtle, hidden urge in mankind everywhere, 
which unconsciously makes us ritualists whether we will or no. 
What’s bred in the bone, as the saying goes, has marked all races 
from ancient days. Read the story of the Druids, twenty and more 
centuries old, burning upon their forest-hidden altars sacrifices to 
the new born life of meadow and tree and shrub; the incantations 
of the Liefs marking the yearly victory of Light over the curtain 
of frozen Darkness. Look where you will, there always is to be 
found some form of reverence by man for his clan, his order or his 
unifying assemblage. Is it strange, then, that Legionnaires should 
wish to give some expression to their band; to honor their country, 
or to pay parting homage to their comrades? 

The Legion’s founders exhibited both artistry and vision in 
their writings, for in our manual of ceremonies we have ritual 
beyond compare, capped as it is by a Preamble so beautiful in 
thought and expression that it undoubtedly will survive among 
the imperishable documents of man’s composition. 

With the realization by the posts that what they wanted and 
needed so badly was here at hand, in a well-arranged, pocket-sized 
booklet prepared by our National Emblem Division, practice 
soon bred familiarity and familiarity, approval and admiration. 
The yearly conferences at Indianapolis of Department Com- 
manders and Adjutants added their spur to an increased and wider 
use of our articles of ceremony. Department committees were 
formed, committees whose sole con- 
cern was the preaching of the gospel 
of ritualism and to aid and promote 
its proper exemplification. The for- 
mation of degree teams was en- 
couraged; teams representing the 
officers of the post; teams composed 
of members not otherwise employed 
in post service. The Forty and Eight 
too lent a timely, helpful hand, per- 
forming another real service for the 
Legion by giving to the smaller, dis- 
tant posts a carefully studied and 
prepared interpretation of the ideals 
and purposes of our organization. 

Some of you still may be asking 
yourselves, “‘Now, just what are the 
benefits of which Jim Fisk sings?” 
Listen, my buddies, and you will 
hear. First of all, there is that inward satisfaction which must 
come to you as it does to me, of realizing that we do belong to a 
sure-enough organization to which we formally have been obli- 
gated. We listen to some particular ritual and it sounds good, for 
it is good. We gaze about us with a sense of smug pride, and if the 


meeting is an “open” one as many - 
of them should be, we wonder how Illustration by 


the city fathers or Judge Brown or ao : 
the county supervisors like us now. William Heaslip 
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“There is a subtle, hidden urge in mankind everywhere which makes 
us ritualistic whether we will or no” 


Perhaps the guests include the district school superintendent to 
whom we have been trying to sell the idea of those school medal 
awards, or it may be the local minister who has been looking 
suspiciously over the top of his glasses at the post. Perhaps it is 
an “open” meeting of initiation of candidates or installation of 
post officers, held out-of-doors in the town park, with band 
muczic and singers and your troop of Boy Scouts present. Or again, 
it might well be your Department’s annual initiation of candidates 
by radio, highly successful and appropriate in great domains, like 
Texas, Montana and California or in the thicky settled States of 
llinois, Pennsylvania and New York. We have pulled off this 
little act in California now for six years. So well does the National 
Broadcasting Company regard the program that for the past 
three years we have been sending our Legion-laden voices not only 
into the frozen confines of Alaska but also into the torridly steam- 
ing zone of Colombia in South America. 

Another tangible benefit derived from the use of the ritual in 
“open” meetings, is the good-will established with Mr. and Mrs. 
General Public. The Legion never was, is or can be a secret or- 
ganization. Its ideals and purposes are of the highest and the 
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sooner our friends have an opportunity to believe what their ears 
tell them, the more profitable will it become for Mr. Pest. 

In addition to the many other feats for superiority staged at 
our annual conventions, many Departments now have arranged 
elimination contests by districts or areas, in order to discover the 
prize winning degree teams among the smaller as well as the 
larger sized posts. And how the ritualistic stock in those Depart 
ments has mounted as the result of these tournaments! 


bt ASSIST the Departments and their posts in the easy ac- 
complishment of the obligatory use of the Manual of Cere 
monies, our National Emblem Division very thoughtfully has pub 
lished a set of ritual cards which contain for each post officer that 


portion of the ritual which pertains to him. The price for the 
complete set is but seventy-five cents. Since the cards are col- 
lected at the close of each meeting by the Post’s ““M.P.,” the 

sergeant-at-arms, their preservation is a foregone conclusion! 
To others in the post may be assigned the task of membership- 
getting, that adhesive plaster job which binds us closer year by 
year. Your job and mine at present is (Continued on page 47) 
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AREWELL 
and TAAIL 


A Neutral Country Speeds Its Vanquished Guests 
and Extends Greetings to the Vanguard of the Victors 
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HE picturesque little Duchy of Luxembourg, hemmed in 
as it is by France, Germany and Belgium, was very much 
in the World War although officially classed as neutral. 
Used by the German army as a corridor during its in- 
vasion of France, the Duchy was occupied by German forces from 
the outset in 1914, until the Armistice caused their withdrawal in 
November, 1918. Some thousands of American soldiers came to 
know the country during the victorious advance of the American 
Army of Occupation through the Duchy into the Rhineland. 

With men in our forces representing many European national- 
ities, it was natural that many of them took advantage of their 
stay in Europe to visit, after the Armistice, the fatherlands of 
parents or earlier forebears. These visits were permitted to most 
of the Allied countries, but neutral and ex-enemy countries were 
out-of-bounds. Legionnaire John J. Bauer of Marquette, Iowa, 
however, managed to visit his homeland and there obtained the 
two pictures shown on this page. Want to hear his story? All 
right, listen: 

“The two snapshots I am sending were taken in Mamer, 
Luxembourg. I was born and raised in that town, about fifteen 
kilometers from Arlon, and would like to find out who the two 
American soldiers shown in one of the pictures are. I also would 
like to hear from any other comrades who were stationed in my 
home town. 

“One picture shows a part of the retreating German army and 
the other, taken just a few hours later, the first two American 
soldiers to arrive there. Both pictures were taken in a section of 
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A section of the defeated German army 
resting in the village of Mamer, Luxem- 
bourg, November, 1918. Below, the van- 
guard of American troops which arrived 
two hours later. Who are the two horsemen? 





the town which we knew as Wiespech, a field on the outskirts. 

“T left Luxembourg when sixteen years old and came to Chi- 
cago. When the World War started I was a railroad engineer but 
slack times sent me out to Montana to punch cows for two sum- 
mers. While there in October, 1915, my father died in Luxem- 
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SHORE 
PATROL 


An inter-Al- 
lied patrol of 
gobs kept or- 
der in Spalato, 
Dalmatia, now 
a part of Ju- 
goslavia, after 
the Armistice. 
From the left: 
British, Ital- 
ian (a seaman 
and the officer 
in charge), 
American and 


French 
Gwan' ail th French = Well- bourg, the letter an- 
you know 5 ‘Combien” — fell me nouncing his death 
- Gas - om what more being the last I received 


from home because the 
Germans had clamped 
a censorship down on 
the Duchy. 

“Later I went to 
Dubuque, Iowa, where 
I enlisted. At first, 
when the United States 
got into the war, I 
claimed exemption be- 
cause I wanted to see 
my mother in Luxem- 
bourg. But I enlisted 
anyway, although the 
C. M. & St. P. Railway 
had already obtained 
my exemption from 
military service. Choosing aviation, I was sent to the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison where we were given a tabloid four-year 
college course, along with military training, in the short time of 
two months. 

“We were not, however, put into aviation service, but sent to 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina, and assigned to an Artillery Re- 
placement unit. A group sent to Camp Wadsworth became the 
nucleus of the Fifth Corps Artillery Park, composed of six com- 
panies and one Park battery. Then via Camp Upton to St. 
Nazaire, and to St. Amant, one detachment getting instructions 
in driving ammunition trucks at Angouléme. When the Armis- 
tice came along, the whole outfit moved to the old French 
casernes in the latter town. After two moves, we found ourselves 
in Pauillac, supposedly to sail for home. 

“But time passed and when G. H. Q. issued the order about the 
A. E. F. University at Beaune, I applied and was sent there. 
While at the university I got a fourteen-day leave and went to see 
my mother and sisters in Luxembourg. Leaves to Luxembourg 
were not permitted, but I routed myself into Belgium, took a 
detour train through Lorraine into Luxembourg and got off at 
my home town. And what a visit that was! My cousin, Joseph 
Hamper, a boyhood chum, gave me a number of pictures of Ger- 
man and American soldiers which he had taken—two of which 
are enclosed. Incidentally in the snap of the two Americans, the 
boy nearest them is a man named Frantzen who I understand is 
now the champion bicycle rider of all Europe. 

“T left the university with a casual outfit, sailed from Marseille 
on the Italian liner, Coserto, and arrived in New York on July 5s, 
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1919. At that time the first airship to fly the Atlantic, the British 
R-34, landed on Long Island and being sergeant, I had a detail 
of fifty men from our regiment holding the huge 780-foot bag with 
ropes until it left for its return flight to England.” 


HE gobs can’t accuse us of neglecting their work in the war, 

since they lost their bashfulness and came forward with 
stories, but we know there are still some Navy groups which 
haven’t been heard from. Some months ago—in the January, 
1932, Monthly—Al E. Bub of New York City stepped out with a 
picture and story about Naval Base No. 25, situated at Corfu. 
Then along came Herman B. Hubbard of Danville, Virginia, ex- 
barber on the Pittsburgh, with another story of experiences in the 
Adriatic Sea. Hubbard and Bub both mentioned the taking over 
of the K. U. K. Radetsky and K. U. K. Zrinyi from the Hun- 
garian navy and the former said the ships were used as their supply 
base while at Spalato, Dalmatia. 

Now, with the aid of William B. Perlin of Needham (Massa- 
chusetts) Post, we go ashore and glimpse a bit of the naval ac- 
tivities in the ancient town of Spalato, now known as Split, in 
Jugoslavia. He tells us that the picture which we show is “‘that of 
the Allied patrol on duty in that town. An Italian naval officer 
is in charge and the others are American, British, French and 
Italian gobs. The patrol was made up each evening and sent to 
Spalato to see that order was kept. The officer in charge was se- 
lected in order from each of the Allied forces. 

“T took the picture myself and while unfortunately I took no 
notes on the exact duties of the patrol, I imagine it must have 
been a great job to have, especially if the sailors could not under- 
stand each other’s language. Several times while in Spalato, 
landing forces were called for from the U. S. S. Olympia to stop 
riots. The hatred the Italians had for the Jugoslavs and vice 
versa caused considerable trouble in all towns along the Albanian 
coast.” 





In his book, ‘Our O.K. here, Sarge “7 
Navy at War,’’ 
Josephus Daniels, 
wartime Secretary of 
the Navy, recently 
appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, says: 
“When I reached 
Parisin March, 1919, 
the conditions in the 
Adriatic had reached 
an acute state. Vice 
Admiral Niblack, 
the senior Allied 
officer charged with 
carrying out the 
armistice agreements on the Adriatic, came to Paris, and out- 
lined to me the imminence of such clashes as later occurred at 
Trau, and such coups as that of D’Annunzio at Fiume, unless the 
authority of the Allied Council was promptly invoked. . . . Before 
leaving Spalato, where he maintained headquarters, Admiral 
Niblack, in concert with other Allied commanders, had estab- 
lished a shore patrol, because of the fear of an outbreak. By the 
terms of the Armistice, an Allied Naval Mission was created, and 
the Americans were given oversight 
over a stretch of the Dalmatian coast, 
embracing the ancient towns of Trau 
and Spalato. ... 

“When, during the command of Rear 
Admiral Philip Andrews, who served 
two years in charge of our naval forces 
in the Adriatic, as well as the American 
member ‘of the Allied Armistice Com 
mission, the shore patrol was removed, 
the duty of preserving order fell on the 
Serbs. Their central authority was light 
and order was not always preserved. 
Though there was no real authority for 
it, the American naval force was the real 
factor in maintaining order. . . . That 
country being ex-Austrian territory, 
some one did at times have to exercise 
authority. Our naval representative 
was looked upon to do this, and exer- 
cised it principally by moral force and 
fair dealing. His leadership was recog- 
nized, even demanded by the Allies and 
by the Jugo-Slav government at Bel- 
erage... < 3 

“It was only the wise and prompt 
action of Captain David F. Boyd, of our 
Navy, that saved the situation when Trau was captured by 
soldiers from the Italian Zone, September 23, 1920.” 

It will be seen that the gobs remained on active duty in the 
Adriatic for some months after most of the A. E. F. had returned 
home. 


ITHIN an hour after the signatures were affixed to the 

Treaty of Versailles in Paris, June 28, 1919, ending the 
World War, the 300,000 American soldiers in the Army of Oc- 
cupation in the Rhineland read of the historic event in their 
official paper, the 
Amaroc News. 
This daily Ameri- 
can newspaper 
first appeared on 
April 21, 1910. 
The edition re- 
porting the sign- 
ing of the peace 
treaty was its 
first ‘‘extra,’’ 
rushed to the sol- 
dier readers by 
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automobile and airplane throughout the Occupied Area. 

Tragedy marked the delivery of one bundle of papers 
containing this all-important news and a pictorial record of 
it appears on this page. Legionnaire A. C. Spencer, owner 
of the Economy Print Shop in Riverside, California, took 
the picture himself and permits us to reproduce it. This is 
his story: 

“During the peace negotiations in Paris, the Army of 
Occupation was moved around considerably to impress the 
Germans. My outfit, the 308th Field Signal Battalion, in 
which I was a sergeant, was moved to the town of Monta- 
baur. One day we were notified that peace had been signed 
and that a special plane would bring up copies of the 
Amaroc. We put out our ‘white sheet’ signal and waited. 

“As the pilot passed over our heads I snapped a picture 
to keep as a souvenir of the event. About one hundred feet 
further on the ship nosed over and crashed. I ran over and 
snapped the second picture, print of which is enclosed, within 
a minute after taking the first. The pilot was instantly killed and 
was still in the plane when the picture was taken. 

“Rumors were that a piece fell from the plane just before it 
crashed, but I am sure this was only the bundle of papers which 
the pilot threw to us. As I remember it, the pilot’s name was 
Captain Schultz of Chicago. If he has living parents or other 





Delivering copies of the Amaroc News con- 

taining a report of the signing of the peace 

treaty, an American plane crashed at Mon- 
tabaur, Germany, June 28, 1919 


relatives, I would be glad to send them copies of the pictures.” 

Our good friends in the Adjutant General’s Office in Washing- 
ton furnished us, upon request, with this official account of the 
accident: 

“The records of this office show that Captain Walter Herman 
Schulze, Cavalry, while serving as pilot in the 138th Aero Squad- 
ron at Coblenz, Germany, was making a flight over Montabaur, 
Germany, on June 28, 1919, when the accident occurred which 
caused his death. According to testimony of witnesses before the 
Board of Officers detailed in Orders to investigate and report 
upon the accident: ‘The pilot flew over the ball ground at an al- 
titude of about 150 feet, dropped a bundle of papers (Amarocs), 
went on beyond the town, made a half circle and came back over 
the town at an altitude of about 150 feet. As the machine was 
passing over the town it tilted a little to one side, the nose went 
down a little, then up, but not very steeply, then the machine 
started to spin, with nose down and spun into the ground.’ 
Captain Schulze did not regain (Continued on page 57) 
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THE VOICE 
ofthe LEGION 


Varied Comment on the Course of Events from Legion 
Publications the Country Over 


OME pushed, some pulled, some rode—and straightway, 
with one accord, they began to make excuses. But that did 
not help them out, they got their punishment just the 
same. That is just what is happening to the veterans today. 

The great majority of the veterans drawing benefits from our 
Government are not members of The American Legion, or of any 
other veterans organization. Nine-tenths of the Legionnaires do 
not draw any compensation or disability allowance, nor have 
they at any time received any hospital treatment whatever from 
the Government. 

These members of The American Legion are joined together for 
the primary purpose of seeing to it that our disabled, our widows, 
and our orphans are cared for properly. Nine-tenths of our 
membership are utterly unselfish in their motive, they never ex- 
pect to need or ask for assistance from our Government. Every 
man has that spark of independence, that he believes he will be 
exempt from disability and need. 

The American Legion may not be a perfect organization, but it 
is as near being such as any in the world. We are fighting for God 
and Country, for our disabled. Regardless of what reverses we 
may suffer at the hands of a misled Congress we will carry on. 
Eventually we will win. But we will need the membership of 
every World War veteran to do it.—Legion Reminder, Flat River, 
Missouri. 


A CHANCE FOR SERVICE 


HE AMERICAN LEGION is right in the midst of the great- 

est membership drive in the history of the organization. This 
is a fighting year in this Legion of ours and every man is asked to 
put his shoulder to the wheel and get out and enroll members. We 
must not, however, slack up on the other programs and activities 
of the Legion, but, if we are to successfully carry out the many ac- 
tivities which go to make up the program, Americanism, Commu- 
nity Service, Rehabilitation, Child Welfare, Legislation and 
others, it is absolutely necessary that we have the man-power to 
put these projects across. 

This does not mean that the Americanism activities of the post 
are to be overlooked. You can promote Americanism and sell 
Legion memberships at one and the same time. During your spare 
moments go out and tell those prospective members about the 
splendid work The American Legion is doing in the Boy Scout 
work. Tell them about the thousands of Boy Scout troops being 
sponsored by Legion posts over the country. Inform them of 
how the Legion has reached approximately one million boys and 
girls with citizenship teachings through The American Legion 
School Award activity. Tell them about the Community Service, 
and tell them how through this program every man can find some- 
thing of interest to take part in. Ask those prospective members 
if they know that the Legion provides recreation for hundreds of 
thousands of boys each summer through a nation-wide program 
of Junior Baseball. 

And be sure to ask those men if they are interested in keep- 
ing America American, if they are interested in the building of 
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community, state and nation to greater heights than ever be- 
fore.—Broadside and Barrage, Alonzo Cudworth Post, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


FAcING THE GUNS 


HE Economy Act, which proposes the most drastic slashing 
of compensation for veterans, is now a law. 

The law as it was passed and signed by President Roosevelt, 
gives to the executive head of the nation the power to be most 
ruthless in his slashes of veteran benefits, in his effort to save the 
nation from financial disaster. It also leaves to his discretion 
what these slashes will be, so that he likewise has the power to 
be a kindly but beneficent surgeon, who will hurt the patient as 
little as possible while the operation is going on. 

Most Legionnaires did not believe that the Economy bill 
should have been passed as offered. Acknowledging that econo- 
mies must be visited upon the veterans, as upon the rest of the 
governmental services, it fought to the last ditch to save the 
structure of the laws benefiting the veterans, proposing that a 
percentage cut, right down the line, be made. 

However—that was not to be. Congress, hazed to despera- 
tion by powerful financial interests, and by the almost united 
magazine press of the country as well as by the metropolitan 
papers, flung to the other extreme. They felt that a desperate 
remedy was needed to cure a desperate situation, and tossed the 
whole responsibility, with the power to do what he thinks best 
and most expedient, into the lap of President Roosevelt. 

This done, there were two positions left open to the Legion. 
One was to take it like men, acknowledge the situation, and 
through the offer of co-operation and assistance try to salvage 
from the wreck of the Legion’s legislative efforts for the past 14 
years, what we could of benefits for the disabled. The other 
course open was to whine at the situation, to curse and blaspheme 
those responsible, to refuse any co-operation or assistance, and to 
take the position of obstinacy, which would never, as far as prac- 
tical benefit is concerned, do the disabled one bit of good, but 
might render them irreparable damage. 

National Commander Johnson evidently refuses to cut off the 
veteran’s nose to spite the administration’s face. His offer of the 
assistance of the Legion’s rehabilitation service to the President 
in arriving at the places where the proposed cuts will hurt the 
least, was a sincere offer. For the sake of the disabled, we hope 
President Roosevelt avails himself of the offer.—Legion News, 
Wayne County Council, Detroit, Michigan. 


RossinGc THE SOLDIER 


as HO does not remember the frequent declarations at the 

commencement of the war, that we should be completely 
satisfied if, at the expense of one-half, we could defend the re- 
mainder of our possession? Where is the man to be found who 
wishes to remain indebted for the defense of his own person and 
property to the exertions, the bravery, (Continued on page 40) 
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Lieutenant Widein Goes Home 


(Continued from page 9) 


the major dispensed his diluted brand of 
justice. Hendrix was outspoken: 

“Major Grausmeyer, we have just been 
evicted from our compartment to make 
way for a first lieutenant. We were there 
first, all set for the trip, and a captain put 
us out.” 

“Well forget it and find another compart- 
ment.” 

“They’re all taken now, sir.” 

“Ride in the aisles.” 

Lieutenant Parker said, “The part we 
think is unjust, Major, is throwing us out 
and letting everyone else stay.” 

“Tf you’re going to disturb anybody,” 
said Reynolds, ‘“‘why don’t you have them 
all out and start over according to rank?” 


AJOR GRAUSMEYER stared at 
them wildly—unbelievably. 

“Oh no, now fellows,” protested Lieu- 
tenant Widgin. 

“Oh yes,” said Hendrix firmly. 

The major’s fist banged the table. “By 
jove, I’m going to do just that—have ’em 
all out,” he exploded. He arose excitedly 
and chirped to his aides, who came running. 
He gave them their orders. They sped on 
their mission. Presently, shouts and male- 
dictions arose on the air. Forth from the 
train tumbled bitter, expostulating, revil- 
ing groups, most of them still clutching 
sandwiches and unplayed bridge hands. It 
was bedlam. 

The two hundred casual officers got 
themselves into some sort of long, wavering 
line between the tracks. Lieutenants 
Parker, Reynolds and Hendrix melted into 
the throng, grinning maliciously. Lieu- 
tenant Widgin was distressed at so much 
confusion. The major pondered and had 
a happy thought. 

“Attention!” he bellowed. They paid 
him little of it. They nudged and shoved, 
like cattle in a corral. The sous chef de 
gare tossed his hands on high and ran to get 
the chef. ‘Attention, you men! You are 
to arrange yourselves according to rank, 
from left to right facing the train; and also 
—pay attention, you men!—you are to 
arrange yourselves alphabetically within 
each rank.” 

“We don’t get that, Major,” came from 
half a dozen men. 

“T say arrange yourselves alphabetic- 
ally,” the major yelled again; and sent his 
aides to explain. 

A scene now developed that would have 
given Dante a jolt. An inferno of confusion 
—two hundred men trying to separate 
themselves according to the letters of the 
alphabet. Wails arose from groups that 
found themselves thus arbitrarily sepa- 
rated, men who had bought provisions 
together. Squabbles broke out over the 
proper division of wine and food. Switch- 
engines showered them with cinders, the 
major with maledictions. Lieutenant Wid- 
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gin watched with little interest. He knew 
quite well the sort of accommodations he 
would finally get—he, a W among the sec- 
ond lieutenants. The sous chef reappeared, 
accompanied by the chef. They screamed 
as they pointed at their watches, and ran 
about indiscriminately calling people cam- 
els. 

“What in the name of the King of Fools 
is this?” 

A hoarse and penetrating voice rang like 
a trumpet call above the din of switch- 
engines, French profanity, American pro- 
fanity and more switch-engines. The 
possessor of the voice strode among them 
—a lieutenant colonel in full panoply. 

“What mental cripple is in charge here?” 

They fell away and Major Grausmeyer 
sat quite alone. 

“Why, this is the finest example of blear- 
eyed bone-headedness I ever saw—and 
that’s saying something.” He climbed 
quickly upon the major’s table. “Listen 
to me, everyone.” They did. “I’m going 
to give you two choices—to stick by this 
train, or to take the Rapide to Marseille. 
Those of you who choose can get back on 
this rattler as you were before or any way 
you want, regardless of rank or who owns 
what cognac. But those of you who want 
to do so—and who have the price of a tick- 
et—can proceed to the station and catch 
the evening flyer east.” A great cheer rose 
and men slapped each other on the back. 

“Just one more thing,” cried the lieu- 
tenant colonel. “I’m going to be on that 
express train to Marseille and I want every- 
one else who takes it to meet me at three 
tomorrow afternoon in the lobby of the 
Hotel Splendide. Have your fun but meet 
me at three in the afternoon so we can 
march to the docks.’”’ He jumped from 
the table. ‘Major, I want to talk to you.” 


E men would have liked to loiter close 

to hear that conversation, but time was 
short. They flew about like so many buff- 
cochin cockerels at feeding-time. The 
great majority quickly elected to take the 
Rapide. The rest, more frugal, stuck by the 
troop-train and now had their pick of 
quarters. Lieutenant Widgin, happy that 
the thing was settled, pondered his de- 
cision. Now if a man took the express he 
would arrive in Marseille the next morn- 
ing with time to have a good breakfast and 
luncheon and see something of the town. 
Still, it would cost him forty or fifty francs 
and if a man took the slow train, here at 
hand, he would pay no fare whatsoever. 
But he would not arrive until late the next 
afternoon, just in time to catch the boat. 
Then, there was his trunk; no use losing 
that after all the trouble it had caused him. 
Trouble, yes, but a chance to meet the girl. 
Better stick by his trunk. Still, they were 
sure to put the baggage safely aboard the 
boat, whether or not he was there. Well, 


he would be reckless this once; after all, 
it was his last night in France. The last 
night of eighteen months. He strolled on 
up to the station to catch the Rapide. 

It was gone. There had been just enough 
time for the crowd to proceed to the station 
without delay and Lieutenant Widgin had 
weighed the question too long. He in- 
quired around but there was no doubt of it. 
A dozen station officials confirmed the re- 
port. Yes, departed. The next? Not until 
midnight, monsieur, and that one not of the 
swift. 

He would do almost as well, he thought, 
on the slow freighter that he had just 
quitted. He went on back tothe yards. The 
slow freight had departed, too. Lieuten- 
ant Widgin came back to the station and 
sat there on a bench until midnight, and 
the not-so-swift train made its appearance. 


ATE the next afternoon, Lieutenant 
Widgin found and entered the Hotel 
Splendide in Marseille. A throng of Ameri- 
cans, his companions of yesterday, packed 
the lobby. Presently he spotted the au- 
thoritative lieutenant colonel and stood 
before him. 

“Well, sir, Colonel, here I am at last.” 
Lieutenant Widgin smiled sheepishly, in 
good-natured confusion. 

“At last?” 

“Why yes sir, Colonel, I was late.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Mortimer Widgin, sir, second lieuten- 
ant, infantry.” 

“Did you answer to the roll call?” 

“What roll call, sir?” 

“Where have you been?” 

“My train just arrived, sir.” 

“You were not on the Rapide?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And the freighter isn’t in yet.” 

“T don’t know, sir. I missed it.” 

“Well, you’ve missed the boat, too.” 

“But, sir, it hasn’t sailed yet.” 

“No, but you’ve missed it. Look here, 
Pidgin, or whatever your name is, I tried to 
play square with you men and gave you 
the choice of taking the Rapide or sticking 
with the freighter. All I asked was that 
you make up your mind, one or the other, 
and be here at three o’clock. Not very 
much to ask, I’d say. But there’s always 
some bird that has to find a way to be 
different—some independent, cocky bol- 
shevik banana who just makes up his mind 
not to do what every one else is glad to do. 
A trouble-maker; agin’ the government 
generally. Well, it just don’t go this time, 
Pidgin, see? Report to the commanding 
officer of the base port and spend another 
stretch in France.” 

He turned away and Lieutenant Wid- 
gin felt suddenly faint. 

He found himself, an indefinite period 
later, walking dazedly over the ‘cobble 
stones. There in front of him, broad- 
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side to the street, a ship was being loaded; 
and it was the Majorca. On board, leaning 
over the rail for the most part, were the two 
hundred-odd casual officers with whom he 
had mingled at Bordeaux, less than twen- 
ty-four hours ago. Going home! 

He wandered close and was spotted by 
Hendrix, lately his compartment-mate. 

“Why, hullo there, Kitchin, where you 
been?” 

“Me? Oh, just around. Is—is this the 
boat—you’re sailing on?” 

“Sure, it’s the old Majorca, not a bad 
tub. Say listen, you better be climbing on 
board and not loafing around there. We'll 
be pulling out pretty quick.” 

“Is that right? Is everyone on board?” 

“Sure, the freighter got in about an 
hour ago and all the boys are here. 
They’re loading the baggage now and 
then—oh, boy!—we’re off.” 

Someone slapped Hendrix on the 
back and he turned away with a guf- 
faw. Lieutenant Widgin moved off in 
atrance. He came on a pile of trunks 
and bedding-rolls. Stevedores were 
wheeling the pieces up a gangplank 
and into the lower hold of the ship. 
Widgin stopped in his tracks. There, 
right in front of him, was his own 
trunk, stamped with his name. And 
now a stevedore laid hands on it and 
hoisted it on his hand-truck; it dis- 
appeared into the ship’s interior. 

And now eighteen months of harass- 
ment and disappointment finally 
cracked the shell of Lieutenant Wid- 
gin’s mild good-nature. Why, thedeuce 
take such a situation—his trunk going 
aboard and he standing here, stranded! 
There was such a thing as being too proud 
to fight, yes and such another thing as being 
too proud to stand for constant buffeting. 
Here he was, Widgin, Mortimer, within ten 
feet of happiness; he, Widgin, who wanted 
to get home much worse than anyone else 
could possibly want to get home. Why, it 
wouldn’t be any too soon if he sailed this 
very day. The girl from Crawfordsville, she 
was back there now, a heroine, a belle. 
Surely, all the men of Crawfordsville 
couldn’t be blind, all the time. Why, one of 
them would snap her up, that girl whose 
name he didn’t even know. 

Lieutenant Widgin marched doggedly 
to the passenger gangplank and on up. At 
the rail he showed his order to a ship’s 
officer. The man objected that it wasn’t 
stamped. 

“T’ll get it stamped,” snapped Lieu- 
tenant Widgin. 

He went aft and found a door bearing the 
sign, ““Commanding Officer.”” He knocked. 
Entering, he faced the lieutenant colonel. 

“Who? You, the bolshevik? Didn’t I 
order you out of this party?” 

‘You did, sir, and I deserved it; but I’ve 
come to appeal my case.” There was a 
ring to Lieutenant Widgin’s voice. He 
stood painfully straight. His eyes were still 
mild, but soldierly. The lieutenant colonel 
studied him and seemed to become less 
fiercely efficient. His boots were off and his 
Sam Browne belt loosened. There was ice 
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and something else in a glass not far from 
his hand. 

“Lieutenant, why do you keep missing 
things?” 

“T’ll tell you why, Colonel, it’s because 
I’m naturally not fast on the draw. I’m 
used to taking things easy, sticking to one 
place, dealing with people I know. I guess 
the war was too fast for me. I started a 
little behind the procession, eighteen 
months ago, and I’ve never caught up.” 

The lieutenant colonel pursed his lips. 
“Well, you big hick, I’m going to let you 
stay, now you’re here. See Lieutenant 
Rossiter. Tell him to stamp your order and 
assign you to a stateroom. Good-bye.” 


Lieutenant Widgin hesitated. “And 
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where, sir, can I find Lieutenant Rossiter?” 

“What!” The colonel wheeled on him, 
menacingly efficient once more. ‘Find 
him!” Lieutenant Widgin fled. 

Half an hour later he was settled in a 
stateroom, one of the more modest. He 
made the rounds of the ship, looking things 
over; encountered the fussy major—now 
considerably less so—and other chance 
acquaintances of the casual two hundred. 
He took his turn at the rail, gazing at the 
city, at the France that he was leaving. 
Everything obviously was ready and they 
awaited only the completion of some har- 
bor formality before pulling out. After the 
excitement of the last twenty-four hours, 
Lieutenant Widgin felt slumped and tired. 

The man standing next to him at the rail 
said: “Looks like we’re going to have a real 
nice trip. This ain’t just a stag trip, either; 
there’s some girls aboard.” 

“There are?” 

“Yessir, there are—nurses. A crowd of 
nurses that was waiting here in Marseille. 
Some of them ain’t bad lookers, either.” 

Lieutenant Widgin’s heart leaped. He 
knew that fate was at last kind. There was 
no question of it—she would be on board! 
He turned from the rail and walked away, 
rapidly for him, to find the medical detach- 
ment headquarters. A plump and benign 
medico looked at him keenly as he made 
inquiry. 

“Well, what’s the young lady’s name?” 

“Why please, sir, I don’t know her name 


but she’s a nurse and I ’m sure she’s in this 
detachment.” 

“Well, we’ve got nurses all right, and 
quite a bunch of them worth looking for, 
too; but you ought to have something 
definite to go by.” 

“Sort of tallish and awfully pretty and 
sort of freckled and—and—well, a real 
girl.” 

“T’m sorry, mister, but that description 
won’t do. But no cause for you to fret. If 
she’s aboard, you'll find her all right. Just 
keep watching around at mealtime and on 
the decks and you'll see her, no doubt about 
that.” A mischievous grin lit the doctor’s 


features. “You'll probably run into her 
with some other fellow, looking at the 
moonlight.” 


Lieutenant Widgin winced. He still 
stood there dubiously. The medico 
studied his face. 

“Do you feel right well?” the doctor 
asked. 

“Why, yes, I guess so, sir. Felt 
sort of giddy this afternoon for a spell, 
and a little feverish. But I’m all right 
now.” 

All in one deft movement, the doctor 
grabbed Lieutenant Widgin’s wrist 
and shoved a thermometer into his 
mouth. After a minute, “Yeh, fever. 
Are you always freckled like that?” 

“No, sir, it’s the girl that’s freckled, 
not me.” 

“Yes and you, too. 

“Me measles?” 

“Yes, mister, you. Sorry, old man, 
but you’re going ashore.””’ He went 
outside and spoke to someone. Lieu- 
tenant Widgin sat there, flushed and 
feverish. Presently, two men came and 
helped him to his feet and took him out 
and down the gangplank. An ambulance 
waited in the street. He muttered some- 
thing as he climbed in: 

“My trunk.” 

“They took it off, sir.” 

“Want it near me.” 

“We'll bring it along, sir.” They shoved 
it into the ambulance alongside him. 

A bumpy, jolty, very long ride. He sat in 
a corner, with a stanchion prodding him in 
the back. He was aching all over. The war 
would last until nineteen-twenty and he 
would keep on being a casual until he was 
an old, old man. Hell, he was an old man 
now and he’d never see Indianapolis or the 
machine shop, or Crawfordsville. 

They were stopping in a courtyard. 
Someone was telling him that it was the 
American hospital. A minute or two of 
swaying in a reception room, answering a 
few questions, a ride on an elevator, bed. 
Cool sheets. A sinking away. 

Something gentle was passing over his 
forehead. A woman’s hand. Impossible. 

Looking up, he saw a face close to his. It 
was the girl from Crawfordsville and he was 
not at all surprised. She should be there, 
of course; friendly smile, freckled nose, 
honest brown eyes. So she hadn’t gone 
home, either. Well, he wasn’t in any rush 
about it any more. It could wait. In fact, 
he was home now. 
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Let's Build Those Flomes 


(Continued from page 11) 


building; adequate sunlight and ventila- 
tion; reasonable fire protection; privacy; 
rooms of sufficient size and number to 
house decently the members of the family; 
freedom from dampness; prompt, adequate 
attention to all waste material. These 
fundamental requirements for normal liv- 
ing should be obtainable by every family, 
reasonably accessible from the place of em- 
ployment, at a rental not to exceed twenty 
percent of the family income.” 

Light as these conditions are, compared 
with what is available to families with 
higher incomes, they have not been met. 
There are few more opportunities in 1933 
for families with incomes of less than 
$2,500 a year to obtain such living condi- 
tions than there were in 1912. What can 
be done about it? you ask. 

There is ample evidence to show that the 
problem can be solved, but only through the 
use of large-scale building operations. There 
is no likelihood that individual enterprise, 
alone, and operating on a small scale such 
as has provided 600,000 new residential 
units during the past ten years for families 
with substantial incomes, can do the job. 
Economics are against it. Land costs in 
blighted areas are low, to be sure, but they 
are still too high to justify small scale 
operations for their rehabilitation. In 
addition, the cost of capital for use in small 
scale projects is influenced directly by the 
inherent lack of stability of such develop- 
ments and becomes muchtoolargetopermit 
any assurance that operations may be 
financially successful. Finally, building 
operations, in the small house field partic- 
ularly, still follow century-old traditions 
and have been little influenced by the great 
gains in mechanization and the use of power 
which have revolutionized other industries 
during the present century. 


PECIAL consideration must be given to 

the financing of low cost homes. In order 
to build a house to rent for seven dollars 
per room per month or less, equity money 
for the project must be obtained on an 
expected return basis of not more than 
six percent and mortgage money must be 
obtained at lower rates than usual, without 
discounts, and it must be willing to wait 
much longer than is customary for repay- 
ment. To assure the progress of such an 
operation along the sound lines needed to 
provide the investment safety which a 
maximum return of six percent would make 
necessary, some form of public control over 
the property would be required, similar, 
perhaps, to that made possible through op- 
eration of the New York State Housing Law. 

Among the most successful of the hous- 
ing projects designed to meet the needs of 
the low income groups are those sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Its developments at Astoria and 
Long Island City, New York, include four 
city blocks of five-story walk-up apart- 
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ment houses arranged in fifty buildings of 
about thirty-eight dwelling units each. 
They were financed under special legisla- 
tion which limits rentals to a maximum of 
nine dollars per room per month. These 
rentals are the lowest in the vicinity for 
well built, modern dwellings so the houses 
have been full continually and there is a 
waiting list of prospective tenants which 
rarely numbers fewer than 2,000 names. 
The development has regularly paid six 
percent of the equity investment. 

A number of successful projects have 
been completed under the New York State 
Housing Law, enacted in 1926. It pro- 
vides that three or more citizens may go in- 
to the housing business if they agree to limit 
returns upon their equity investment to six 
percent per year and if they fix maximum 
rentals at $12.50 per room per month in 
Manhattan and $11 per room per month 
elsewhere within the State. In return for 
these conditions, State housing corpora- 
tions organized under the law are per- 
mitted to borrow two-thirds of the total 
cost of their housing developments at five 
percent interest; their property is exempt 
from taxation for twenty years; income 
from money invested in housing equities 
or mortgages is exempt from all State taxes. 
The Housing Board is represented on the 
board of directors of all housing corpora- 
tions. If income from the venture exceeds 
six percent, reserves of twelve and one- 
half percent must first be set aside for pos- 
sible future deficiencies in income and the 
remainder of the excess employed to re- 
duce rentals. 

The largest developments under this law 
have been those of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union which has built and sold 
on a co-operative basis a full block of walk- 
up multi-family dwellings in the upper 
Bronx in New York City; has completed 
a similar project in the lower East Side and 
now has two more under construction. In 
its last quarterly report the State Housing 
Board stated that of the score of develop- 
ments operating under its supervision, only 
one is not now returning a profit on the 
equity invested. Yet lack of funds is hold- 
ing back many projects which have been 
planned in detail and which can be guaran- 
teed to return six percent on money in- 
vested in modern dwellings designed to 
rent for less than $7 per room per month. 

Stability can be assured only by aid of 
governmental help through zoning laws, 
condemnation of land, proper planning of 
street and transportation facilities, control 
of housing projects and rigid restrictions 
upon all conditions which affect property 
values. Once such stability is secured— 
and many communities are taking steps to 
provide it—capital, as well as tenants, will 
be attracted to the low cost living quarters 
which will become possible. 

Basic mortgage money must be obtained 
in larger blocks than ever before. It must 


be made available at lower than usual in- 
terest rates and must be amortized over 
longer periods of time than has been cus- 
tomary. Equity money must be obtained 
without high discounts and on the basis of 
lower rates of return. 

As a definite suggestion as to how such 
a plan might be worked, William Sloane 
Coffin, vice-president of City Housing Cor- 
poration which has two successful large- 
scale housing projects at Sunnyside, New 
York, and Radburn, New Jersey, offers 
this plan for a $25,000,000 housing unit: 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds would 
be sold to insurance companies, to invest- 
ment banks and used in exchange for land 
upon which to build the houses; $5,000,000 
of preferred six percent stock would be sold 
to foundations and similar institutions in 
terested in safety for their investments; 
$5,000,000 would be placed in limited 
dividend common stock and sold to ma- 
terial suppliers, contractors, prospective 
tenants and others directly interested in 
the proposed project. 


HEN the financing problem has been 
solved there remains that of construc- 
tion methods. Of all industries, that of 
building construction has progressed least 
beyond the traditional handicraft methods 
of past centuries. Small houses are still built 
of bricks made and laid by hand inamanner 
little different from that used in Biblical 
times. There have been some improve- 
ments in hand tools to facilitate work but, 
compared with almost any other industry 
in the land, building has made virtually no 
progress. This is more true of the housing 
field than of large office and factory con- 
struction where, to a limited extent, steps 
have been taken to place work on a pro- 
duction basis similar to that which prevails 
in the average automobile factory. 
Realizing the possibilities which lie in 
housing, the building industry has been 
conducting extensive research work in new 
methods and materials. In particular, 
already one research group has pro- 
gressed far enough to announce its ability 
to erect a completely fire-proof house at a 
cost comparable with one of ordinary wood 
joist and stud construction. Another group 
has announced that it confidently expects 
to develop a modern and convenient four 
or five room house which can be sold, with 
lot, for as little as $2,000 and still leave a 
reasonable profit on the transaction. These 
are only indications of what will develop 
eventually as all industry becomes more 
familiar with the great markets for all sorts 
of materials, equipment and services which 
will open up with large-scale housing and 
when business men of the country begin to 
apply their organized ability to the de- 
velopment and supply of the many things 
this new industry will need. 
The results of our long neglect of hous- 
ing can be seen in every village, town and 
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city in the land as well as on our farms. 
Families with cash incomes too small to 
permit the purchase or rent of a modern 
dwelling have been forced to live in the 
cast-off homes of others, frequently in 
buildings erected during the nineteenth 
century which are provided with none of 
the decencies and conveniences which most 
of us, in our complacent ignorance of real 
conditions, believe to be essential elements 
in American standards of living which all 
citizens enjoy. 

On the contrary, competent authorities 
estimate that ninety percent of all farm 
homes, eighty percent of village homes and 
thirty-five percent of town homes are with- 
out sanitary toilet facilities, certainly one 
of the very first requirements for decent 
living. A few years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture made a survey 
of 3,000 farm homes located in eleven im- 
portant agricultural States. It found only 
five percent of them completely modern, 
only five percent more partially modern 
and more than seventy-five percent of the 
total had neither central heat, running 
water within the house, a kitchen sink, a 
bathroom with tub and bowl, an indoor 
toilet nor any sanitary method of sewage 
disposal. No, the well kept yards and gar- 
dens surrounding many farm and village 
homes too frequently are simply window 
dressing for a lack of modern living con- 
veniences which is nothing less than ap- 
palling to those who know the effects of 
such deficiencies upon family relationships 
and child training. 

About eight million of us are fairly well 
equipped with homes. They cost too much, 
to be sure, but we can have tiled bath- 
rooms, central heat, plenty of air and light 
and most of the other things which we be- 
lieve make life livable at a cost which 
stretches our budget a little but still is 
within our reach. There are nearly fifty 
million other persons in the country, how- 
ever, whom we do not know, never see and 
rarely consider, who must live in quarters 
which we would refuse to any self-respect- 
ing dog. Something ought to be done for 
them but, so far, there has developed no 
practical method for doing it. 

Then there are more than sixty million 
others who are a little better off but still far 
short of having the home comforts and con- 
veniences which most of us enjoy daily. 
For this last group something can be done. 
Something must be done if the rest of us 
are to continue to take pride in our coun- 
try and its progress. But social workers 
cannot do it alone although they, of all 
others, best appreciate the great need. 
The building industry cannot do it alone, 
either, much as it would like to get the 
great business of making over all the poor 
housing in the country. But you and I to- 
gether—the enlightened citizenship of this 
country—can bring to pass a marked 
change in housing if we will only tackle the 
job. We must sell the idea of better hous- 
ing to our neighbors and to our civic leaders. 
We must work for laws which will permit 
large-scale housing operations to go forward 
without hindrance. 
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We Ask Only to Serve America 


(Continued from page 21) 


for other nations, but we are opposed en- 
tirely to any movement which would let 
internationalism sway or dominate our 
national policies. Our Government, we be- 
lieve, is the best yet conceived, and through 
it all of our problems will be solved when 
the people take full advantage of the op- 
portunities it offers. We have no patience 
whatsoever with any foreign government 
whose citizens would come here and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Governi:ent by 
force—that’s why we oppose the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia. The sanctity of our 
Government is of more importance than 
trade with Russia. 

That there are alien and native born 
reds in our midst is revealed by observa- 
tion of events present and past. The 
cowardly attempt on the life of our Presi- 
dent, with its appalling consequences to 
bystanders, by a man who gave as his 
motive only that he hated “‘power,”’ proves 
true Americans must ever be on guard. 
Radical propaganda floods the mails; it is 
poured from pulpits; it is transmitted from 
faculty chairs; it is hurled in volumes 
among the unemployed. The American 
Legion recognizes the dangers resulting 
from millions of jobless people, and among 
its foremost objectives the last two years 
has been that of assisting in placing as 
many as possible back in gainful occupa- 
tions. 

We want lasting peace for our nation 
with other nations. Certainly no group can 
hate war in the abstract more than men 
and women who have been in armed con- 
flict and have seen the blinded eyes, rent 
limbs, seared lungs, mangled bodies, 
shattered minds and wrecked souls, and 
all its devastation and despair. The 
Legion could never be militaristic with this 


picture of the horrors of the world conflict 
so imbedded in the memory of so many of 
its members. 

We have seen the idealism fade which 
called the World War “a war to end war.” 
We see now a turbulent world with another 
explosion apparently more imminent than 
was the one in 1914. Peace movements 
have failed before the onrush of military 
activities. Selfishness, avarice, greed and 
hate, the cowardly sires of war, are upper- 
most in most minds in some of the countries 
on the continents of Europe and Asia. 
Wars today cannot be confined to one lo- 
cality. They are like burning oil, and, if 
another great conflict should burst forth, 
who knows but that America might have 
to become involved to save its honor and 
security just as in 1917? 

We of the Legion, therefore, with the 
vivid memories of the cost of unprepared- 
ness in the World War, and knowledge of 
its cost in former wars, believe that peace- 
loving America will never seek a war and 
that a war will never seek a prepared Amer- 
ica. This explains our urgency that the 
National Defense Act of 1920 be fully com- 
plied with—and that America have a navy 
second to no other. The Legion seeks such 
preparedness not for war but for peace. 

The American Legion has only the best 
interests of the nation at heart in any pro- 
posal it makes. 

Our new President faces problems as 
complex and difficult as ever faced the 
Chief Executive of the United States on his 
inauguration. He will unstintingly give of 
himself like a brave soldier in battle, but 
he cannot win the war on the depression, 
he cannot lead us back to the mountain 
tops, unless we accord him our utmost 
help. 


The American Legion wants nothing 
more than to be of service to America in 
this situation as its members were in 1917- 
718. Our program is big enough that its 
accomplishment would make a tremendous 
contribution to the nation’s rehabilitation 
and restoration. We are independent and 
powerful. We are a string to no man’s kite. 
We want to make true the words of New- 
ton D. Baker, “The Legion is the greatest 
potential force for good in America.” We 
want to prove the wisdom of Calvin 
Coolidge’s declaration to the Legion, in 
National Convention assembled at Omaha, 
“While your influence remains America 
will be safe.’’ We shall endeavor to carry on 
in the spirit of Washington and the na- 
tion’s fathers, that we may go down in his- 
tory honored and respected among the 
nation’s saviors. We shall do our best to 
so serve with our new Commander-in- 
Chief that all thoughtful and honest 
Americans will say The American Legion 
has richly fulfilled our preamble pledge of 
service to God and Country. 

My comrades of the Legion: Keep on 
keeping on. 


The foregoing statement of the aims and 
principles of The American Legion was 
broadcast by the National Commander over 
a nationwide hookup on March 5th, the 
day following the inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as President of the United 
States, the President himself bearing a part 
in the observance of the Legion’s rededica- 
tion. The National Commander’s address 
has here been reproduced in full in response 
to numerous requests to have it embodied in 
permanent form as a forthright, clear-cut 
summary of the platform on which The 
American Legion stands. 


Putting Mars under the Microscope 


conflict. Quarters for the faculty and bar- 
racks for enlisted detachments (headquar- 
ters. engineers, signal corps, medical, and 
the Army band), flank the parade ground 
on which units trained during the World 
War. In addition to the offices, committee 
and lecture rooms, the College houses the 
splendid War Department collection of one 
million maps. Equally invaluable to our 
work is the military library of more than 
250,000 volumes. 

The College’s ten-month term, from 
September ist to June 30th, is attended by 
a student body normally of seventy-five, 
officers of the Regular Army, with ten 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps and 
a limited number from the Guard and the 
Reserve. They average forty-six years of 
age. These are all picked men, chosen for 
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judgment, capacity, application and dem- 
onstrated suitability for higher training in 
command and staff duty as shown by their 
work in schools leading up to the War 
College and their records in the service. 
Graduation makes them eligible to the 
War Department General Staff. 

Students are given a Preparation for War 
Course comprising: Training in the duties 
of the four G’s of the staff, G-1 (personnel), 
G-2 (intelligence), G-3 (operations and 
training), G-4 (supply and transportation) ; 
analytical studies, and war plans. A 
Conduct of War Course follows, consisting 
of map maneuvers and command post ex- 
ercise. Throughout, originality and free- 
dom of thought are stressed. No longer 
can the charge be made that the Army is 
hidebound by tradition. A highly impor- 


tant part of the course is the series of lec- 
tures by pivotal men on the War Trade, 
the War Industries, and the Muni- 
tions Boards. Their subjects are trans- 
portation, steel, finance, oil, copper, and 
economics, for the mission of the college 
requires that it instruct its students in all 
those political, economic, and social mat- 
ters which influence the conduct of modern 
warfare. 

Joint operations of the Army and the 
Navy are studied and planned. There is 
an annual exchange of instructions and 
students with the Navy War College at 
Newport, R. I. By committees and as 
individuals, taking opposing sides, our 
students work out solutions for the widely 
varied problems which would arise in a 
national emergency—overseas movements, 
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defense against forces landing on our coasts, 
or invasion through our northern or south- 
ern borders. All the complex details with 
which a war-time staff would be charged 
must be taken into account and planned. 
The whole terrain in a field of operations 
must be studied. Docks, transportation 
facilities, the disposition of available 
troops, ration and ammunition supply, 
means for obtaining intelligence of the 
enemy—all these are essentials to be con- 
sidered and finally co-ordinated in a com- 
plete plan of campaign. Solutions are sub- 
mitted to the War Department and some 
of their features may be of value in the 
formulation of definite war plans. 

In the nature of final exercises is the 
large-scale problem in the spring on the 
top floor of the College, when the “battle- 
field”’ is divided into eight areas. A general 
headquarters and four rooms are allotted 
to each opposing “army.’’ These rooms, 
representing sectors, are in communication 
and their staffs keep each other informed of 
their moves and counter-moves and of such 
dispositions of the enemy as can be dis- 
covered through the intelligence service. 
The course ends with a period of field 
work, with the students performing the 
actual reconnaissance and_ theoretically 
executing all the duties of officers in high 
commands. 

Troops of the Line, bearing the physical 
brunt of combat, are apt to look on the 
Staff as a group of “‘brass hats” existing in 
comparative comfort, and to remember 
only their mistakes. It is indubitably true 
that bad staff work can ruin a campaign. 
It is just as true that good staff work is 
necessary to a successful operation. A 
staff is simply the extension in degree of 
that basic army unit, the corporal and his 
squad, which is so organized because one 
man is limited in the details he can manage 
and the number of men he can immediately 
command. Thus our Commander-in- 
Chief, the President, commands the Army 
through the Secretary of War, his assist- 
ants, and the Chief of Staff. 

The members of the General Staff are, 
as I have said, their assistants and ad- 
visers. That body and its system of train- 
ing for officers of the Army was a notable 
contributing factor to our ability to raise 
and train the troops we sent to France, as 
well as to our organization and conduct of 
operations on a large scale, with our Army 
under its own officers and our own flag. 

Graduates of the Army War College 
served on the General Staff and in line 
commands during the World War. Since 
then, the college, having passed through a 
gradual development and necessary evolu- 
tion, has come increasingly to its own. 
As a result of that experience, the efforts 
of highly trained officers, and the wisdom 
of Congress as embodied in the National 
Defense Act of 1920, we have adopted a 
military system suited to our form of 
Government, to our national traditions and 
to the genius of our people. The system 
itself is sound. The degree to which it 
shall prove effective depends upon the 
material support given it by the nation. 


JUNE, 1933 
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And after nine months of soldiering in 
the Supply Company of the Fifth Marines 
in France I naturally had a carload of comic 
characters to draw from. There were the 
K.P.’s and the mess sergeants, the hated 
bugler, the supply sergeants, with their 
famous misfits—the A.W.O.L.’s and the 
Paris M.P.’s. and all other M.P.’s.,—the 
French, and the P.G.’s., the Mlles., the 
cafés, the hoosegow, etc., etc., etc. My 
most valuable material was gathered later 
on various tourist excursions to the front. 
The Stars and Stripes always had at least 
two or three men at the front covering 
every major operation. Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge (the artist half of The Stars and 
Stripes art department), and I spent ten 
days up, in and around Belleau Wood, 
with my old Marine outfit and the Second 
Division. Baldridge got some wonderful 
sketches, but I had to confine my comics to 
action directly behind the front. A battle- 
field is not funny; although from time to 
time we touched on some of the lighter in- 
cidents, and embarrassing moments, in 
fox-holes and trenches. Another time we 
got some good stuff was with the 32d 
Division at Juvigny. Woollcott, Ross, Joe 
Daly, and “Henry’s Pal’ (Seth Bailey) 
and I did our sleeping in chalk caves that 
had just been vacated by German troops. 
They were as dark as the inside of a motor- 
man’s glove, and plenty of things happened 
that were funny—afterward. 

As for models—we had over two million 
of them to draw from, but it was our de- 
light to caricature various members of the 
staff, and insert them willy-nilly, perforce, 
in situations rarely creditable, into the 
cartoons. Chief among these was Medical 
Sergeant Alexander Woollcott, who had 
been a famous dramatic critic in New York 
before entering the service. Aleck was big 
and husky and had enormous feet (or 
maybe it was just his army-issue dogs?) 

-anyhow, he had a certain daintiness of 
manner which I tried to capture in my car- 
toons, and was successful, after several 
trials, when I found that I could only gain 
the desired effect by reducing his feet, in 
the drawing, to diminutive proportions. 
Aleck, much to my surprise, was delighted 
with the caricature, until one day I in- 


The 


and the blood of others, without making 
one generous effort to repay the debt of 
honor and gratitude? 

“In what part of the continent shall we 
find any man or body of men who would 
not blush to stand up and propose measures 
purposely calculated to rob the soldier of 
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troduced a rose in his hand—but was good 
enough to show it to him before I had 
inked it in permanently. This was too 
much. He squawked—and bid me accom- 
pany him to the nearest café, where after 
partaking of several delicious drinks, which 
he insisted on buying, I promised to re- 
move the rose. Subsequently Aleck often 
found occasion to invite me to partake of 
his hospitality. It was blackmail, pure and 
simple, but as he enjoys telling about it 
himself I don’t feel so criminal. 

Another, whom I took fiendish glee in 
riding, was Private Hudson Hawley, from 
a Machine Gun Battalion of the 26th 
Division; a humorist, poet, and most 
prolific writer. “Boz,” although still a 
young man, had lost every hair from the 
top of his double-yolk head. A perfect 
cartoon character. He was short, but ultra 
military, and addicted to saluting furiously 
in the most unexpected moments and 
places; he saluted anything and everything. 
At least, that’s the way we cartooned him, 
and you would be surprised how ungrate- 
ful he is to us for making him famous as 
“The Saluting Demon of the A. E. F.” 
Next in line comes George W. B. ‘“Alpha- 
bet” Britt, a rotund, dignified ex-sports 
writer from Boston and Chaumont—and a 
secretary to Senator Lodge when he en- 
tered the war. Jimmy was no chicken 
(we celebrated his fortieth birthday in 
Paris in 1919) but he was full of wim and 
wigor, and we invariably pictured him in 
some strenuous or coquettish activity. I 
made a sign for a little bar in Paris, which 
we frequented on account of its fine beer, 
and used Jimmy as the model most qual- 
ified by his ample proportions to advertise 
that noble beverage ‘‘50-50,”’ or half and 
half. One day Jimmy, while reclining lux- 
uriously against the bar, wasstartled by rau- 
cous laughter from a bunch of A.W.O.L.’s 
who were hysterically pointing to the sign, 
and at Jimmy, and back again, screaming 
all the while “It’s him! It’s him!!”” Now up 
to this moment our plump buddy had been 
rather proud of that sign, and the distinc- 
tion it sort of lent him—especially among 
his friends; but this was humiliating. He 
decided it was too much for his dignity to 
stand, and forthwith, and the:eupon, he 


descended upon these astounded admirers 
with all the wrath that was in him—and 
that was a plenty. Didn’t they, with their 
half-baked intellects, recognize the differ- 
ence between a portrait and a caricature 
and a grotesque caricature at that—he de- 
manded to know. He orated, and fumed, 
and said bad words; he delivered the sweet- 
est bawling-out we have ever heard—until 
the disrespectful group had been quelled 
into submissive and crestfallen silence at 
the farthest extremity of the bar. The 
sign was removed. Maybe Mr. Britt still 
has it. Last we heard he was holding down 
one of the main desks in the Internal 
Revenue Service in Boston. Hawley is 
still in France, a well known foreign- 
news correspondent. 

Harold W. Ross was the editor, but that 
didn’t protect him. He had been a news- 
paper man all over the western U.S. To 
us he was just another buck private, 
lately removed from the 18th Engineers 
and Officers Training School at Langres. 
He was lean and lanky, with rugged fea- 
tures, and long hair, that was supposed 
to be parted in the middle, which ever- 
lastingly hung down over his eyes. He 
hated saluting, discipline, and everything 
military. We used him as the typical 
buck—always grousing, and smoking a 
corn-cob pipe. Ross never knew that he 
let his tongue hang out, resting on his lower 
lip, when he was concentrating on copy, 
until he saw himself pictured in the car- 
toon. He protested—but when assured 
by his buddies that it was true, reluctantly 
oke’d it. He is now the editor of that 
sophisticated magazine The New Yorker. 

At one time or another we managed 
to work in caricatures of most of the mem- 
bers of the paper. “Pierre” Jenkins, “Tip” 
Bliss (with the Top Sargint face, and en- 
ormous eyebrows) and “Rags,” Hilmar 
Baukhage, Baldridge, and ‘“Li’] Dan’l” 
Sowers (the largest single body of troops 
in the A. E. F.) from G. H. Q., among them. 
We laid off of the officers in charge almost 
entirely; simply because it might have 
looked like mitt-wobbling—and being just 
a buck private among bucks, at that time, 
we couldn’t afford to allow ourself to be 
accused of that. Nez pas!!? 


Uoice of the Legion 


(Continued from page 39) 


his stipend, and the public creditor of his 
due? And were it possible that such a 
flagrant instance of injustice could ever 
happen, would it not excite the general 
indignation and tend to bring down upon 
the authors of such measures the aggra- 
vated vengeance of Heaven?” 


The above words may be considered by 
some as disloyal to the Government and 
as failing to support President Franklin 
Roosevelt in his recent drastic taking 
away from war veterans of rights secured 
at the cost of years of bitter struggle. 

If any of our readers find them so, we 
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beg them not to criticize the editor of the 
Councillor. He did not write them. 

They were written by one of the richest 
men of America. His name was George 
Washington and the date the statement 
was issued was June 8, 1783.—American 
Legion Councillor, Toledo, Ohio. 


THE VETERAN’S SACRIFICE 


HAT the Act “To preserve the Credit | 


of the United States” that became law 
March 20, 1933 will work great hardship 
on thousands of Georgia veterans is un- 
deniable. That many of them are deserv- 
ing of the benefits they have previously 
received at the hands of the Government 
is equally true. ... 

Under the law by which President Roose- 
velt cut more than $400,000,000 from vet- 
erans’ benefits, he is given much latitude 
and such provisions of the present drastic 
regulations as are found to work injustice 
to the war disabled may be modified in the 
future. Every post of The American Le- 
gion should take a special interest in these 
cases and bend every effort to have the 
men restored to a compensation status. 

In the meantime our country continues 
in precarious economic distress. Although 
the intelligent and decisive action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has vastly improved the 
outlook, the road back to prosperity re- 
mains a long and trying one. 

While it appears to some of us at this 
time that the veterans’ contribution to 
economic recovery is an unduly heavy one, 
the administration has not given us the 
burden to bear alone. A complete reor- 
ganization of all Government departments 
is under way to the end that additional 
savings will be made... . 

In this crisis the National Commander 
of The American Legion has pledged our 
full co-operation to the President. It will 
be given.—Georgia Legionnaire. 


Book and Gavel 


(Continued from page 35) 


that of membership-keeping, and herein 
hangs the tale: use the Ritual; obligate 
your neophyte and ten to one next year’s 
dues will be more easy to collect than are 
those of that member who did not repeat 
with his Commander: 


For God and Country we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to main- 
tain law and order; to foster and perpetu- 
ate a one hundred percent Americanism; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War; to in- 
culcate a sense of individual obligation to 
the community, state and nation; to com- 
bat the autocracy of both the classes and 
the masses; to make right the master of 
might; to promote peace and good will on 
earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness. 


JUNE, 1933 
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Rallying ’Round the Flag 


(Continued from page 15) 


uncomfortable experience: The best things 
in life are not necessarily those that cost 
the most money. 

The World War ended fifteen years ago 
in November and The American Legion is 
preparing for its Fifteenth National Con- 
vention at Chicago. In 1881, with the 
Civil War sixteen years behind, posts of 
the Grand Army were holding benefit per- 
formances of “The Drummer Boy of Shi- 
loh”’ to finance their participation in the 
Fifteenth National Encampment at In- 
dianapolis. The Legion has 1,000,0co mem- 
bers and the Legion Auxiliary 450,000. 
After fifteen years the G. A. R. was proud 
to claim a membership of 60,654, which, 
indeed, represented an increase of 16,000 
over the year before. Its auxiliary, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, which had long 
been doing great work locally, did not 
become a national organization until 1883. 


EHIND this tardy, or apparently 
tardy, realization by the Civil War 
veterans of the benefits that would accrue 
to themselves and to the country from 
organization lies an interesting story. 

Actually the veterans of the Northern 
army had not been slow to band together. 
Their first organization, formed in 1863 be- 
fore the war was half over, was the Third 
Army Corps Union. The object was to raise 
funds to send home for burial the bodies of 
officers killed in battle. Consequently only 
officers were invited to join. The Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee was formed 
on April 4, 1865, five days before the sur- 
render of Lee. It also was for officers only. 
Ten days later when the assassination of 
Lincoln convulsed the country, a body of 
officers in Philadelphia formed the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion in which the 
membership was limited to officers. Other 
Army and Corps societies followed in pro- 
fusion, but the first to admit enlisted men 
was the Society of the Army of the Cumber- 
land in 1868, after which the other organi- 
zations with the exception of the Loyal 
Legion let down the bars. 

By remaining aloof from the day’s par- 
tisan politics the Army and Corps societies 
did much to provide the firm foundation on 
which, after many vicissitudes, the G.A.R. 
was able to build itself into the one repre- 
sentative organization of Federal veterans. 

Another type of veterans society did 
more, however. This was the regimental or 
community association, such as the Society 
of the Nineteenth Wisconsin Infantry and 
the Fitchburg Massachusetts Circle of 
Veterans, to name two of perhaps a thou- 
sand similar bodies flourishing by 1870. 

The regimental association was the more 
popular form, being the natural product of 
a military system whereby volunteer regi- 
ments had been recruited and kept up to 
strength fron specified localities. These 
societies had the intimacy of clubs. They 
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met oftener, were more closely-knit, more 
cohesive and in all more effective instru- 
ments for the expression of the will of the 
veteran than the larger and more am- 
bitiously named Corps and Army organiza- 
tions. Overnight they could wield the 
influence in a community that a Legion post, 
after four of five years of digging in, might 
be expected to wield. This was because 
most of the men had been together in serv- 
ice. They knew each other. The leaders 
among them had already come to the top. 
If Private Smith was sick and his family in 
need of assistance, the merits of the case 
were known without much formal investi- 
gation, and his old first sergeant or captain 
was within reach to pass the word around 
among the boys. Relief was practical, di- 
rect and shorn of red-tape, as it is in a well- 
run Legion post today. 

This job of relief was a large one. The 
Federal Government paid fifteen dollars 
a month to a man who had lost an arm or 
leg but tens of thousands of human wrecks 
the causes of whose disabilities were less 
perceptible received nothing; and there was 
practically no provision for children or 
other dependents. Thus relief was largely 
a local matter, one neighbor extending a 
helping hand to another. Villages, towns, 
counties, and later, States, took their share 
of the burden, looking always for guidance 
to the representations of these local so- 
cieties of soldiers and sailors. In the’ early 
years after the war it was the usual thing to 
see a delegation from a veterans organiza- 
tion appearing before the village select- 
men, the city council or the board of county 
commissioners with estimates for relief for 
the coming year and a request that so 
many mills be added to the local tax rate 
to care for it. From these beginnings 
evolved the policy of state relief until by 
1880 every northern State with one ex- 
ception had established soldiers’ homes, 
hospitals and orphanages. In addition 
some States paid pensions, comparable 
with the state bonuses paid by many 
States before the World War Adjusted 
Compensation Act was passed in 1924. 

In dealing with the state legislatures the 
local veteran societies acted in concert, and 
in some States this brought about a more or 
less loose form of state organization. Kan- 
sas gathered its scattered units together 
under the title of Veterans Brotherhood. 
New York had its Soldiers and Sailors 
Union, Connecticut its .United Service 
Club, Massachusetts its Grand Lodge of 
Army and Navy Veterans. A newspaper 
called The Soldiers Friend attained a na- 
tional circulation. It conducted a contest, 
awarding prizes aggregating $1,000, for the 
best samples of left-handed writing by 
right-handed men who had lost that hand 
in battle. The first prize went to B. D. 
Palmer, an enlisted man of the Ninth 
Kansas Cavalry and General Grant wrote 


him a letter of congratulation. The names 
of contestants given honorable mention 
filled several columns of the newspaper, in 
which, incidentally, the largest standing 
advertisement was for artificial legs. 

These forces for unity seemed to be 
pointing definitely toward a national 
organization when there sprang up another 
category of veterans associations which 
was to dominate the picture for five or six 
years and change the whole complexion of 
the public’s conception of the veteran 
movement. These were the purely political 
organizations of ex-servicemen. 

The burning issue before the country was 
the policy to be adopted toward the late 
seceding States. In the mature wisdom of 
his statesmanship, Abraham Lincoln had 
been for receiving them back with sover- 
eign powers intact and full civil rights to 
all persons who would take the oath of 
allegiance. His last public utterance was to 
this effect: ‘“We’re all one country now.” 

Although they had not disclosed their 
hands a powerful coterie in Congress, and 
certain members of the Cabinet, opposed 
this magnanimous course. They held that 
the South had been insufficiently punished 
and that the States that had taken up arms 
should undergo periods of humiliating pro- 
bation before reassuming their places as 
commonwealths of the Union. Andrew 
Johnson, a southern man who had risked 
his life to stand by the Union, shared the 
view of his great predecessor. Lincoln, 
had he been alive, would have had a fight 
on his hands in which all his tact and powers 
of conciliation would have been needed. 
Johnson possessed Lincoln’s firmness and 
sense of right, but he lacked the Emanci- 
pator’s poise and his ability to get along 
with men and draw them gradually to his 
side without an open rupture. Conse- 
quently a rupture came in short order, and 
it forms one of the foulest chapters in 
American history. The enemies of John- 
son stopped at nothing. During the effort 
to impeach the President, Congressmen 
ransacked prisons for perjurers who would 
swear that Andrew Johnson was a party to 
the assassination of Lincoln. 

The impeachment failed by a single vote 
but the bloody-shirts triumphed in almost 
all other phases of the “reconstruction” 
policy that was forced upon the South. 
States were treated as conquered provinces 
and subjected to a régime of refined bar- 
barity that was worse than the war, and the 
whole proceeding cloaked with the mantle 
of patriotism. A part of the flag-waving 
fanfarade was the adroit regimentation of 
veterans in support of the enemies of 
Andrew Johnson. The Boys in Blue and 
the Soldiers and Sailors League were or- 
ganized by the politicians and given the 
appearance of sweeping the country like 
wildfire. These organizations devoted 
themselves to parading, to turning out for 
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political rallies and other forms of display 
that gave an impression of greater strength 
in numbers than they possessed. Thus the 
carpet-baggers screened the nature of the 
rule imposed upon the vanquished South. 

General Sherman would have nothing to 
do with the movement and Grant bluntly 


rebuked the Boys in Blue while they were | 


booming his nomination for the presidency. 
Yet these organizations continued to give 
an almost perfect demonstration of the 
domination of a noisy, aggressive minority. 


That they did not represent the true sen- | 


timents of the great body of Union veterans 
events were to prove. The body of North- 
ern soldiers respected as honorable ad- 
versaries the men who had worn the gray, 
and with the war over, felt that the South 
should have peace and a chance to restore 
its ruined countrysides. An effort to or- 
ganize this sentiment, however, under the 


names of White Boys in Blue and Con- | 


servative Army and Navy Union met with | 


failure. It was too easy to cry “‘Copper- 


head!” and to rekindle the wartime pas- 
Pp 


sions and prejudices. 


ITH peculiar insight a companion- 

able physician in Springfield, II- 
linois, named Benjamin Franklin Stephen- 
son, surveyed this turmoil. This was 
Lincoln’s home town and the lawyer and 
the doctor had been acquainted. They had 
traits in common, both being rather care- 


less in the matter of attire and both good | 


story-tellers. Returning from the war Dr. 
Stephenson neglected the more remunera- 
tive end of his practice to look after sick 
soldiers; and when his mud-spattered 
buggy was not on the roads the doctor was 
generally available at D. K. Gold’s drug 
store for a yarn of army life. 

Dr. Stephenson was not a member of any 
of the veterans political organizations and 
he heartily disapproved of them. He had 
nothing against the Southern soldier who 
had laid down his arms. After twenty 
years of ministering to the sufferings of 
mankind he wished to see the wounds 
caused by this war healed as quickly as 
possible and the country made whole and 


healthy again. He saw the Boys in Blue | 


and the Leaguers throwing salt in those 
wounds and getting a lot of unthinking 
public acclaim for it, while the regimental 
and community associations which were 


really doing all that was being done for | 


comrades in distress received next to no 
public notice at all. To unite these obscure 
local bodies under a national head, to give 
them cohesion and a common program so 


they might speak in the returned soldier’s | 


interest to the United States Government 
rather than to city councils and county 


commissioners became his ambition. Seated | 


about the friendly stove at Gold’s drug 
store Dr. Stephenson would expand his 
theme by the hour, and more and more it 
became the habit of thoughtful veterans 
of Springfield to drop in and listen. 


In a second article Mr. James will tell 
the story of the birth, rise, decline and re- 
generation of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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“Waen you're running about thirty 
miles an hour these pistons are flying up 
and down a couple of thousand times a 
minute. Think about how fast that is and 
then you see that if they get smacked on 
the nose every time, sooner or later you 
run into trouble. 

“Most people don’t realize just how 
much damage knocking gasoline can do 
to a car. That’s why I told you last time 
you were in that you better use Ethyl 
Gasoline. Remember ? 

“It’s your money —but after we get this 
job fixed, take my advice and use Ethyl. 
It’s cheaper in the long run, and what’s 
more, you’d be surprised to see how much 
more life it gives to an older car.” The 
next best thing to a brand-new car is Ethyl 
in the tank of your present car. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


NEXT TIME STOP 


AT THE ETHYL PUMP 
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Dollars and Disability 


(Continued from page 28) 


on account of service-connected disabilities, 
including the effects of wounds received in 
action. Even the disabled service man who 
has suffered the amputation of an arm or a 
leg will find that his payment has been 
greatly decreased. For example, a man who 
has suffered an amputation of a major 
hand received $95 per month under the old 
law. He will receive $60 under the new 
law, a reduction of almost 4o percent. 

The new law does not use the terminol- 
ogy of the old Jaw, under which payments 
of various classes were known as disability 
or death compensation and disability al- 
lowance. Nearly all money payments are 
now pensions. The new law goes back to 
the 1917 principle in rating disabilities, 
which means that all veterans with similar 
disabilities will be rated alike irrespective of 
pre-war occupation. 


R service-connected disabilities, the 

new law provides a basic set of percent- 
ages and payments. It specifies the rates 
to be paid for wartime disabilities as follows: 
10 percent, $8; 25 percent, $20; 50 percent, 
$40; 75 percent, $60; and if total, $80. 
These are the old rates for temporary dis- 
ability for the veteran alone. The former 
distinction between temporary and perma- 
nent ratings is gone. A disabled man en- 
titled to any rating is paid the additional 
sum of $20 if he has suffered the anatomical] 
loss or the loss of the use of only one foot, 
or one hand, or one eye. If he has suffered 
the anatomical loss of both hands, or of 
both feet, or of one hand and one foot, or 
is so helpless as to be in need of regular aid 
and attendance, the monthly pension is 
$100. For more seriously disabled, special 
pensions are provided. Thus: 

For the anatomical loss of both hands 
and one foot, or both feet and one hand, 
$150 monthly. 

For blindness in both eyes, with only 
light perception, $175 monthly. 

For blindness in both eyes, and the loss 
of one hand or one foot, $200 monthly. 

For the loss of both feet and both hands; 
or blindness in both eyes associated with 
the loss of both hands or of both feet or of 
one hand and one foot, $250 monthly. No 
additional pension is payable on behalf of 
dependents of living veterans. 

The law requires that a pension be paid 
for wartime disability only when the dis- 
ability is the result of disease or injury in 
the active military or naval service during 
the war. The World War disabled person 
must have entered service before No- 
vember 12, 1918. The discharge from war 
service must have been honorable. Those 
who served ninety days or more are pre- 
sumed to have been in sound condition at 
time they entered service, except as to de- 
fects noted, but the Government is en- 
titled to rebut this presumption if it can do 
so on evidence or medical judgment. 
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The law does away with the presump- 
tions of service connection which were ac- 
corded under the old law. Under prior laws 
persons suffering from active tuberculosis, 
mental or nervous diseases and a few other 
ailments, were given a statutory presump- 
tion of service connection if their dis- 
ability was manifested to a 10 percent 
degree before January 1, 1925. 

Presumption of service connection under 
the new law will be accorded for chronic 
diseases developing to a degree of ten 
percent or more within one year after 
separation from active service. The 
Government is authorized to rebut such 
presumption where there is evidence that 
an intercurrent injury or disease capable of 
causing the disability for which presump- 
tion is claimed has been suffered between 
date of separation from service and the 
onset of the chronic disease. The presump- 
tion will obtain only for those who served at 
least ninety days. It is probable that some 
of these diseases will be accorded a pre- 
sumption amounting to substantially two 
years. 

The list of chronic diseases, as approved 
at the time of the writing of this article, 
includes such conditions as anemia, arteri- 
osclerosis, arthritis, diabetes mellitus, 
endocarditis, nephritis, psychoses, active 
tuberculosis and malignant tumors. 

The National Rehabilitation Committee 
has asked for the inclusion of other con- 
ditions, such as the functional mental and 
nervous abnormalities following extensive 
combat action, non-tuberculous infections 
of the upper and lower air passages and the 
like. At the Legion’s suggestion these 
chronic diseases will be considered as perm- 
anently disabling so that hospitalization 
may be accorded with facility under the 
regulation which requires permanency for 
non-service-connected hospitalization. One 
by-product of this conclusion will be the 
continuance of the very important cancer 
work at Hines, Illinois, and at other 
Veterans Hospitals. Of course, there are 
other onerous requirements with which 
veterans without service connection must 
comply. For example, if a veteran appli- 
cant is receiving from any source as much 
as $50 per month and not contributing to- 
ward the care of dependents, he is not 
eligible to hospital or domiciliary care. 

Basic payments to widows, orphans and 
dependent parents of men dying from ser- 
vice-connected-causes remain the same as 
under the old law, and the monthly rates 
are as follows: 

Widow but no child, $30; widow and one 
child, $40, with $6 for each additional 
child; no widow but one child, $20; no 
widow but two children, $30; no widow 
but three children, $40, with $5 for each 
additional child, the total amount to be 
divided equally; dependent mother or 
father, $20; mother and father both de- 


pendent, $15 each. The total payment to 
all dependents of one deceased veteran 
shall not exceed $75, and the Administra- 
tor is empowered to apportion this sum 
when benefits would exceed this amount. 

Widows and other dependents of de- 
ceased men who have received compensa- 
tion under the January 1, 1925, presump- 
tive provisions of the old law are covered 
by a special regulation under the new law 
This provides for the continuance of pay- 
ments to them at the same rates they were 
receiving on March 20, 1933. The regula- 
tion, however, directs the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs to review all such cases 
and to discontinue payments where on the 
basis of medical judgment or affirmative 
evidence it is determined that the dis- 
ability or death was not incurred in the line 
of duty in the active military or naval ser- 
vice. In actual operation, not a great deal 
is expected in the way of protection from 
this regulation. . 

The new law authorizes pensions for dis- 
ability not connected with service, only 
where the disability is total and permanent. 
The amount payable is $20 a month. This 
provision takes the place of the former dis- 
ability allowance, under which 29,000 men 
with total and permanent non-service-con- 
nected disabilities were lately receiving 
payments of $40 a month and 406,0co with 
lesser degrees of disability were paid 
monthly sums as low as $12 per month. 
The 406,000 will receive nothing after 
June 30, 1933, and the saving effected by 
their removal from the rolls is expected to 
approximate $100,000,000. Not all the 
29,000 total and permanent cases under the 
old law will benefit under the new law, 
however, for it contains a needs clause. No 
payment will be made to a single man 
without dependents who has a yearly in- 
come of $1000 or a married man with de- 
pendents whose yearly income is $2,500. 
Ninety days of active service is another re- 
quirement. Also many who were rated as 
permanently and totally disabled will not 
be so rated upon review. 


OSPITALIZATION and domiciliary 
care for all veterans is restricted to 
Veterans Administration Hospitals and 
homes, all of which are to be known as 
Veterans Administration facilities, except 
that outside contracts may be made for 
service-connected cases in emergency. 
Veterans will be entitled to care and treat- 
ment when they are suffering from injuries 
or diseases which were incurred oraggravat- 
ed in line of duty in active military or naval 
service and when they are in actual need 
of hospital treatment for such disabilities. 
No restriction as to permanency of dis- 
ability, income restriction, and the like, is 
imposed as to service-connected cases re- 
quiring medical attention. For non-service- 
connected cases (beyond the list of chronic 
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diseases held to be permanent, tuberculous, 
and neuro-psychiatric ailments) the trouble 
must be permanent in nature and the re- 
striction as to income receipt and ability to 
earn a living apply. This combination of | 
requirements will keep many veterans from | 
receiving care who ought to have it. It is | 
proposed by the Government to accord | 
treatment to the more serious of the so- | 
called misconduct diseases. 

A graphic picture of the effect upon 
hospitalization of the new order of things is 
shown by the figures. At the end of Febru- 
ary we had 46,387 persons in all hospitals. 
On April 22d we had 37,899—a decrease | 
of more than 8,000. Most of these are of the 
general medical and surgical group. The 
decrease in the mental and tuberculosis 
load has been minor in nature up to this 
writing. At the completion of that part of 
the Government construction program 
which will actually proceed, there will be 
43,793 hospital beds in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospitals and homes, together with 
24,000 barrack beds in homes. It is the 
opinion of the National Rehabilitation 
Committee that all these beds will be 
necessary even under the new restrictions 
when consideration is given to the great 





number of veterans who will be dropped 


from the rolls and who will be forced to 


apply for medical care. 

Travel and other necessary expense to 
and from Administration facilities may be 
paid only for service-connected cases and 
when authorized prior to the travel. Per- 
sons in hospitals receiving pensions for 
service-incurred injury or disease, or re- 
ceiving officers’ retirement pay will not be 
paid more than $15 a month while in hos- 
pital, but if they have dependents the 
difference between $15 a month and the 
sum otherwise payable will be allotted to 
the dependents. 

Under the former law the Veterans Ad- 
ministration would provide the sum of 
$100 for the funeral and burial of a veteran 
who died leaving net assets of not more 
than $3,000. When death occurred in a 
Veterans Administration facility transpor- 
tation of the remains could be paid for 
even though the total greatly exceeded the 





$100. The new law restricts funeral and 
burial allowances to cases of almost total | 
indigence. Reading the new regulations | 
and instructions, one notes that the Ad- | 
ministration is still permitted to supply a | 
flag to drape the coffin of any veteran. In 
many future deaths, even of men dying 
with practically no means, this is all that 
will be allowed. The Government will pay 
not to exceed $75 for burial and funeral 
expenses of a service man dying in a Vet- 
erans Administration facility, and in ad- 
dition the cost of transportation of the re- 
mains to the place of residence or to the 
nearest National Cemetery. 

In general, no allowance for burial or 
funeral expenses will be paid if the vet- 
eran’s assets at time of death equal $75 or 


TELEPHONE LINES . putting 
her in instant two-way communica- 
tion with a larger world—broaden- 
ing her interests and extending her 
influence—rendering more simple the 
important business of managing a 
household. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to the secur- 
ity, the happiness and the efficiency 
of millions of women than the 
telephone. 

The telephone has helped to make 
the nation a neighborhood and keep 
you close to people and places. 
Quickly, and at small cost, you can 
talk with almost any one, anywhere 

. in the next block, the next county, 
a distant state, or on a ship at sea. 








There are times when being ‘“‘in 
touch”’ is vital, urgent... a sound in 
the night, a whiff of smoke, a sudden 
illness. There are times when the mere 
convenience of the telephone gives 
it an important place among life's 
necessities . . . to shop from your 
home, tochat witha friend, to handle, 
quickly and efficiently, the varied 
duties of a busy household. And there 
are times—many times daily—when 
the telephone is the indispensable 
right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the Bell 
System provides millions of miles of 
wire and the services of an army of 
trained employees. They stand ready 
to answer your call; they offer you 
the service of a friend. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Ss, Bands, Also the official 
= onnaire tot, Fine catalog 
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eMoulin Bros. & Co., 1004 South 
Fourth S&t., Greenville, Illinois. 








more. Nor will the allowance be paid in the 
case of a veteran dying with assets less | 
than $75 if burial and funeral expenses are | 
authorized by (Continued on page 52) 
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Dollars and Disability 


(Continued from page 51) 


some other agency, such as a State, a 
county, a union, a fraternal organization, 
or an employer. 

Disabled emergency officers who were 
receiving retirement pay on March 20, 
1933, are entitled to continue to receive this 
pay if the disability for which they were 
retired resulted from disease or injury in- 
curred in line of duty and from the per- 
formance of military or naval duty in 
actual service during the World War. 
Many will be unable to proveactual service 
connection under the new requirements. 

Not only have the actual provisions 
governing all classes of disabled service men 
been changed by the new law; the whole 
spirit of the Government’s policy of deal- 
ing with its beneficiaries has been revolu- 
tionized. Hitherto, regulations have em- 
phasized that claimants were entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt, and they were 
given rights of appeal and other oppor- 
tunities to overcome defects in the original 
presentation of their claims and alleged 
mistakes as to the facts or errors of law, 
which are now curtailed. Now, disallowed 
claims are subject to but one review on ap- 
peal to the Administrator. The Adminis- 
trator is empowered to delegate his au- 
thority to other persons. The decision is 
final and is not subject to court review. 

In the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee’s canvass of disease and injury de- 
scriptions under the new regulations we 
have been struck by the fact that many of 
the rates are pitiful in comparison with the 
rates allowed under the prior laws. This 


extends to combat injuries. In cases of am- 
putations, as well as others, three distinct 
reductions have been made. First, there 
are reductions in many of the percentages 
assigned to particular injuries. Second, 
there is the reduction in the rate to be paid 
under the percentage. Third, there is the 
reduction in the small statutory allowance 
for amputations and the like. There ap- 
pear to be a great number of ratings call- 
ing for payments of $40 and $60 a month 
for diseases and injuries which should, in 
our opinion, be rated as totally disabling. 
We have called to the attention of the 
President and the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs the more apparent discrimina- 
tions and inequalities. 

Due to drastic reductions in the amount 
to be available for administratively operat- 
ing hospitals, homes, and regional offices 
during the fiscal year 1934, as disclosed by 
the estimate under consideration at the 
moment of this writing by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all regional offices must be dis- 
continued. Something like two million 
cases will be centralized in Washington. 
Certainly not less than six thousand per- 
sons must be surplused within the Vet- 
erans Administration as a whole. The 
movement will be well under way shortly 
after July rst. 

Service in the field where the veteran 
resides and near to the sources of his 
evidentiary material will be annihilated 
and the Legion’s field service paralyzed. 
Congestion and probably chaos will again 


center in Washington. The conditions cor- 
rected by Legion effort in 1921 will again 
rear themselves. The Legion will be faced, 
as will the Government, with insurmount- 
able tasks in the National Capitol. In this 
prospect, National Commander Johnson 
and the National Rehabilitation Com 
mittee have called upon the Legion for a 
determined effort to the end that funds may 
be provided in the pending measure to con- 
tinue the regional office work. 

Already questions as to the constitu- 
tionality of the new laws have been raised. 
Several proceedings questioning the right 
of the Congress to abrogate the War Risk 
Insurance contract have been filed. Opin- 
ion has been expressed by skilled attorneys 
that suits on the old policies may now be 
brought under the Tucker Act of 1887, in 
spite of the practical repeal of those parts 
of the World War Veterans’ Act under 
which the Government consented to be 
sued under certain conditions. 

This is written just before the National 
Executive Committee assembles for its 
May meeting at National Headquarters in 
Indianapolis. It is anticipated that at this 
meeting the Legion’s elected representa- 
tives from every Department will report 
their observations on the effect of the new 
law in their States, and that, based on these 
observations and other studies already 
made, the National Executive Committee 
will evolve a program to govern our 
continued activities in relation to the 
treatment of disabled veterans and their 
dependents. 


Once I Was a Sailor 


officer of the deck far above, leaning over 
the rail. 

“‘Gangway for an officer,” he was yelling. 

“Gangway, hell,” thought I, “let the 
so-and-so wait a minute. He can’t get by 
me and this can.” 

But so as not to delay the descent of any 
officer further than necessary I painfully 
began my slow, difficult way down the 
ladder. Immediately the officer on deck 
broke out louder than ever: 

“Come back up here! Get out the way! 
Gangway!” 

I patiently lifted my eyes again at this 
ridiculous exhibition of authority and could 
see no other officer in sight. Suddenly it 
occurred to me to look down, and just be- 
ginning to ascend the ladder, some twenty- 
five feet below me, I saw an officer with the 
four stripes of a captain on his sleeve. The 
Old Man himself was returning to his ship. 
His launch was being held to the float by a 
couple of seamen with boathooks. 

“Now, what?” I thought, “I can’t pos- 
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(Continued from page 17) 


sibly get this paint back to the deck again. 
He can’t pass me and the can on this nar- 
row ladder, and if I let go the can it’ll brush 
him off like a fly.” 

This rapid mental calculation convinced 
me, in spite of the vociferous bawling from 
above, that all I could do was to keep on 
going down, which I did. The captain kept 
on coming up. When about three rungs be- 
low me he snarled, “Get back up there! 
Can’t you see I’m coming.” 

Bumping my way down one more step 
I replied, the sweat running down my face, 
“T can’t help it, Captain, this thing is so 
heavy and the handle’s been crushed so, 
that I can’t get back to the deck with it.” 

“You get back on deck,” he repeated. 

“Captain,” I said desperately, “I’m 
about all in, and I’m either going down the 
rest of the way now or I'll have to drop the 
whole shooting-match in about two min- 
utes.” 

The captain hesitated only a second and 
went back down the ladder to the float. I 


felt, rather than actually saw, the silent 
audience that lined the rail far above us. 

I finally bumped the paint drum onto 
the float, wiped my raw fingers, straight- 
ened up and faced the red-faced captain. 
Turning from me to one of the seamen 
standing by he said, “Lift that paint drum 
and tell me if it’s as heavy as all this.” 
Now, this particular seaman was built 
about like a Notre Dame tackle. I fully 
expected him to pick up the drum and toss 
it from one hand to the other like a juggler. 
Instead he had great apparent difficulty in 
lifting it and said, “It’s very heavy, sir.”’ 

“Humph,” grunted the captain and 
started off up the ladder. 

“Boy,” I thought, as I rowed slowly back 
to shore, “there is sure one white guy in 
this man’s Navy.” 

It was late in October and from the daily 
accounts in the Cork Examiner it began to 
look as if the Germans were going to be 
beaten without any more personal sacri- 
fices on my part. By this time I was de- 
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tailed to a small shack hospital set up on 
the shore in Berehaven to take care of the 
surplus flu patients from the Seventh 
Battleship Division. Early one afternoon I 
was sent out to the U. S. S. Oklahoma for 
an otoscope. It seemed like an easy, pleas- 
ant errand and I set out in the launch with 
a carefree heart and sat gazing at the big 
battle wagons riding at anchor in the bay. 
I secured the otoscope in its leather case 
easily enough and went back upon deck 
only to discover that the launch had gone | 
off without me and that there wouldn’t be 
another for an hour. So I wandered about 
the broad deck for a while, absorbed in my 
first glimpse of life on board a battleship. 
I found myself finally on a quiet stretch 
of upper deck with no one about and as I 
had been up on duty late the night before, I 
decided to have a few winks of sleep while | 
waiting for my launch. I stretched out | 
on the deck, and soon dozed off. I was dis- 
turbed a few minutes later by a kick in the 
ribs. Coming to as quickiy as possible I 
sat up and cried, “Hey, what’s the big 
idea?”’ 

I looked up at my aggressor, and there 
stood the most magnificent naval officer I 
have ever seen outside of the movies. He 
even had binoculars slung over his shoul- 
der. I scrambled to my feet. 

“Who the devil are you and what are you 
doing here?” asked this impressive sight. 

“I’m from the shore hospital and I was 
taking a nap.” 

“Taking a nap?” he repeated sarcasti- 
cally, ““Do you know where you are, you 
jackass?” he added, “you’re on the quar- 
ter-deck of a flagship. How do I know who 
you are? It’s war time. You may be a 
spy.” 
“Oh, no, sir,” I hastened to remonstrate, 
“T was sent out here by Dr. Brown at the | 
hospital for this otoscope. I missed the | 
launch back and have to wait for the next 
one. I was never on a battleship before. | 
I don’t know one end from the other. I| 
was tired from being on duty most of the 
night and just thought I would caulk off 
for a few minutes on this quiet deck.” 
He looked at me steadily a few seconds, 
then turned and blew a whistle. Almost 
immediately a six-foot marine with a rifle 
came hurrying up and saluted. 

The officer snapped at him, “How long 
have you been on guard here?” 

“About two hours, sir,” answered the | 
marine. 

“Did you ever see this man before?’’ he 
asked, indicating me. 

“No, sir,”’ the marine replied. 

The officer turned to me, “How did you 
get up here?” 

“Right up that ladder, sir.” I said. 

Addressing the marine, he growled, “‘Go 
report yourself under arrest.”” Then to me: | 

“And you, you get the hell out of here 
just as fast as you can get. And don’t pick 
out the admiral’s quarter deck for your | 
naps.” 

I beat it. 

Two months after the Armistice I was | 
back home. I received an honorable dis- 
charge and a victory medal. 
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Your Post can, however, see that every public spirited citizen reads regularly Tae AMERICAN LEGION 
MONTHLY. The subscription price of your magazine to non-members is $1.50 a year. Address subscriptions to 


Circulation Manager, The American Legion Monthly, 
P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, I 
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weird pusher contraption flown by one 
Otto Brodie, was impressed with the in- 
terest shown and the intelligent questions 
asked by youngsters flocking about the 
storage tent in Chicago. 

Shorty Shroeder was the name of the 
patient giant who suffered with his habit- 
ual toothy grin the endless questions of the 
pestiferous kids. Such was his good nature 
that he even helped several of them to 
build scale models of the wonder ship. It 
must be admitted that Shroeder’s tolerance 
was inspired by a liking for kids only. No 
one was more surprised than he at the later 
fruit of his co-operation. 

But seven years later, in 1917-1918, the 
youngsters of course were still too imma- 
ture to command audiences with airplane 
builders. Our warplane contractors were 
at the mercy of Allied representatives. We 
now know that the Allies, disregarding the 
urgencies of war, really were determined to 
prevent an aircraft industry being estab- 
| lished in America. European designers felt 
| that they held unquestioned leadership in 
airplane design and they didn’t propose to 
share secrets admittedly gained at great 
jonet with the nation which was their 
| greatest potential market when war 
| ended. 
| Therefore it required a lapse of years fol- 

lowing the war for the members of Shorty 
| Shroeder’s kindergarten to establish them- 
| selves. Let’s look at six of Shorty’s pupils, 
|all of whom admit that they mastered 
fundamentals for later careers by building 
| model airplanes with the advice and aid of 








Mr. Shroeder. 


William B. Stout is the father of the all- 
metal airplane in America. The substitu- 
tion of light yet strong metal for fragile 
wood and fabric in airplane fuselages may 
be said to be the main factor in the increas- 
| ing safety of both commercial and military 
ships in this country. Mr. Stout also is 
credited with being the man who sold avi- 
ation to Henry Ford. 

E. M. Laird, more generally hailed as 
Matty, not only is the designer of racing 
planes which since the war have established 
ever-mounting speed records, but also he 
was a pioneer in the building of popular- 
priced airplanes. By replacing the rapidly 
deteriorating surplus war planes in general 
use up to 1925 with sound reliable new 
planes at a cost within the reach of all, a 
seriously increasing death toll was halted. 
Wichita, Kansas, owes its leadership as 
an aviation center largely to Laird’s early 
enterprise. 

Charlie Arens invented new controls 
which marked a momentous advance in 
efficient control of airplanes in flight. 
George Weaver, Walter Beech and Lloyd 
Stearman together have supplied most of 
the more popular commercial planes in use 
today. Lack of space prevents detailed 
records of their achievements in design, 
but it may be said that Stearman mail 
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planes daily criss-cross the continent, and 
that Beech’s famous “Mystery S”’ ship was 
the forerunner of wind-resistance refine 
ments which have influenced amazing in 
creases in speed for every type of modern 
plane flown in America. 

All became pilots early. Only Buck 
Weaver is dead—and the cause of his death 
was so prosaic a mishap as a rusty nail in 
his foot with attendant blood-poisoning. 

The mentor of that remarkable sextet of 
kids, after a distinguished career in the 
Army Air Service, which included estab- 
lishing a new world’s altitude record, is to- 
day a member of the Legion’s National 
Aeronautics Committee. Naturally you 
can’t tell Shorty Shroeder that model- 
building by kids is only a pastime. His 
experience eloquently points to the truth 
which is best expressed in a hackneyed 
phrase, that ‘the kid model builders of to 
day are our airplane designers of tomor- 
row.” 

Had that crop of youngsters had time to 
mature professionally by 1917 I’m inclined 
to think the air service never would have 
lacked for planes. Further it’s my opinion 
that they would have designed for America 
battle planes which would have been the 
equal if not the superior of anything flown 
either by our Allies or by the enemy. I'l! 
even venture the statement in answer to 
the post grouch that if that sextet had had 
a chance to apply their ideas to war needs 
no enemy strafing machines would have 
bothered him. 

But there’s more to the question of 
aerial preparedness than designing new 
military types, although such competition 
among all civilized nations is fast and 
fierce. The foundation of war air needs is a 
peacetime aviation industry—capable de- 
signers, great shops, trained workmen. 
Military demands alone cannot begin to 
support such an establishment. Commer- 
cial plane production must be maintained 
on a self-supporting basis to be available 
when the need arises. The youngster de- 
signing commercial models therefore is 
rendering no less a service to his country 
than the rival specializing in military de- 
signs. 

Such is the serious and patriotic purpose 
behind the Model Aviation League. If it 
were merely a game to amuse kids the proj- 
ect never could command the energetic 
and enthusiastic support of such outstand 
ing Legion aviation authorities as Eddie 
Rickenbacker, ranking American World 
War Ace, Norman M. Lyon, John Dwight 
Sullivan, J. Carroll Cone, Shorty Shroed- 
er, T. B. Clement and your ink-stained 
servant. Detailed plans for organizing your 
post, district and Department, to foster th: 
work will be forwarded upon request to the 
writer at National Headquarters of the — 
at Indianapolis. 

But perhaps you will say that Shorty 
Shroeder’s star pupils constituted an un- 
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usual group—that never again will so much 
genius be found in one gang of kids. That’s 
possible—yet the American aircraft in- 
dustry is crowded with former model- 
builders now holding high places. Genius, 
like gold, is where you find it. Here’s an 
incident which is only weeks old as 
I write: 

Among thirty entrants in a model com- 
petition held at the University of Minne- 
sota at the tail end of the winter was a 
fifteen-year-old boy named Harold Hatle- 
stad. His original offering certainly was 
peculiar-looking. Instead of wings two 
S-shaped rotors were attached to the fusel- 
age. The rubber elastic motor was wound. 
The thing flew nobly. 

Professor Akerman, head of the univer- 
sity’s department of aeronautical engineer- 
ing, became genuinely excited. At once he 


advised the inventor how to proceed for 
patent protection. More than that, he felt 
the new principle just demonstrated was 
sufficiently important to notify the august 
scientific body in Washington known as 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Declared the eminent Pro- 
fessor Akerman: ““This boy has discovered 
a completely new method of sustention.” 
Personally I’m so old that I have con- 
fidence for the immediate future only in the 
conventional design of winged airplanes. 
But if five years from now queer-looking 
Hatlestad machines fill the skies, you will 
do well to remember that they were 
originally conceived by a boy of fifteen and 
that he secured an audience for his brain- 
child through an organization to encourage 
model building by kids. And that’s my 
complete answer to the post grouch. 
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larger quantity of grain to fill his tractor’s 
tank with gasoline. Moreover, he began 
to realize that a major reason for the grain 
surplus was the shrinking market for horse- 
feed. So he brought in his work horses from 
pasture, or bought a team from some 
neighbor who did not see the handwriting 
on the wall. He planted the west thirty to 
oats, the south forty to timothy. He could 
not raise gasoline, so he put his tractor in 
the barn. Hay-burning farm power is 
steadily supplanting gasoline-burning farm- 
power. There is so real a shortage of farm 
work-horses in the North that horse-steal- 
ing is once more in the newspapers. Stal- 
lions are in such demand that their owners 
are hauling them around in trucks. 

How can we tell that this is not just a 
brief and temporary shift? Of course we 
cannot be certain, for prophecy is always 
fallible. But we know that the farmers in- 
tend to keep on using horses, and we may 
reasonably conclude that they have learned 
the lesson that the human race cannot eat 
up the grain crops of America without 
equine aid. This is shown plainly by the 
fact that the increase in harness sales is 
being matched by sales of horse-drawn 
farm implements of the simpler sort. For 
instance, walking plows. Plowing with a 
tractor requires special tractor plows. The 
farmer who is looking for the cheapest pos- 
sible way to equip himself with a plow, who 
has decided that farming will for some time 
yet have to be hard work, gets an old- 
fashioned walking plow and hops clods. 
The walking plow business fell off right 
after the war, and until last year showed no 
signs of recovery. Now Sears Roebuck is 
selling walking plows in great numbers. 
Likewise peg-tooth harrows, and other of 
the simplest and cheapest types of farm 
implements. Believe it or not, Sears’ sales 
of farm tools have actually been increasing 
since 1930, in spite of farm prices. The need 
for horse-drawn tools has done it. 

All the way through, the sales records 
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show that the farmer is more interested in 
saving money than he is in saving his 
muscle. Those pieces of farm equipment 
which are primarily intended to save work 
are hardly selling at all. For example, 
electric milkers. It is real work to milk a 
large herd of cows by hand. It is much 
easier to do the job by mechanical milkers, 
merely stripping by hand after the ma- 
chines. But the farmer is willing to work 
until bedtime, if necessary, to get his work 
done without extra expense. Moreover, 
hired help is cheaper than many kinds of 
machinery right now. 

Currently popular is the argument 
whether city people should try to grow 
their own vegetables and other foods. 
Economists on one side of the fight urge 
that this will only injure the farmer whose 
legitimate business it is to grow the na- 
tion’s food, while other economists pro- 
claim that since the city man has no money 
with which to buy the farmer’s vegetables, 
it won’t do the farmer any harm. 

They might better save their breath. 
Subsistence gardening is on the upgrade, 
and every sign shows that 1933 will have 
more gardens in cultivation than any pre- 
vious year. Why? Well, spades and hoes 
and rakes are being bought by city cus- 
tomers in ever-swelling volume. Nor is this 
all. These tools are good enough for mak- 
ing a tiny pocketkerchief of a garden, but 
when a man goes seriously about raising his 
year’s supply of vegetables, he soon finds 
he needs more efficient tools. So he buys 
them. Sears Roebuck’s customers are buy- 
ing quantities of hand-pushed wheel cul- 
tivators and similar tools for the garden of 
a half-acre and up. Another big seller this 
year is the gasoline-powered garden trac- 
tor, priced at about $100. This tractor 
means at least a five-acre garden. Sales of 
fruit trees and berry bushes have been 
greater since 1929 than ever before. Small- 
scale poultry outfits are in great demand. 
Anyone who finds (Continued on page 56) 
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Nothing is more uncomfortable than 
‘‘mis-fit’”’ shoes. Not only do they 
reduce your efficiency, but they 
actually endanger health. Foot spe- 
cialists assert that 78% of all com- 
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it necessary after inspecting these sales 
records to keep on talking about whether 
or not people should try to grow their own 
food is simply a natural-born talker. 

In the increased sale of flower seeds a 
new trend of home gardening becomes 
visible. Many people who have always 
wanted flower gardens now have time for 
them because of enforced leisure from busi- 
ness and from the more expensive sports 
such as golf. Now they are turning to 
gardening for recreation. They are staying 
home more, from necessity or preference. 


THER facts and figures point this 

same conclusion. Sales of adult games 
have been climbing. Ping-pong has risen to 
new sales heights each winter of the depres- 
sion. Backgammon, anagrams, and jigsaw 
puzzles showed a great deal more interest 
than normal this past season. Playingcards 
were unusually active, and contract bridge 
supplies and books have been in big de- 
mand. Outdoor sports show a similar 
trend. Baseball and tennis goods have 
more than held their own in the period since 
1929. Golf has not been nearly so popular, 
if Sears’ sales are a criterion. Neither are 
trap-shooting, hunting, and the like. 
Cheaper grades of tennis balls and golf 
balls have been in greater demand than 
ever. A decided increase is shown in sales 
of guitars and piano accordions for home 
music. These all indicate that because 
people have less money to spend on outside 
amusements, they are getting their fun 
at home in inexpensive ways. 

The book department sold four times as 
many sixteen-dollar dictionaries in the 
first three months of 1933 as in the same 
months a year ago, due to word contests 
and crossword puzzles. Books outlining 
facts oi economics and government reached 
new heights, with ““The Outline of History” 
the non-fiction best-seller and ‘‘Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round” in second place. A 
significant change was noticeable also in 
fiction sales. The orthodox, wholesome 
type of novel was most in demand after a 
temporary eclipse of some years. “Hot 
titles’ went into the discard. The poorest 
selling group in the entire list of fiction was 
that labeled “exciting novels of love and 
passion.” 

A few years ago quilt-making threatened 
to become a lost art. Today it has reached 
almost the proportions of a craze. Percales, 
cotton batting, bleached muslin—all the 
materials for quilting—are selling in vol- 
ume. Like gardening, this permits amuse- 
ment at home and combines with recre- 
ation a profitable result. 

People are buying those articles which 
permit them to substitute their own labor 
for part of the normal cost, because they 
now have more time than money. For ex- 
ample, repair outfits and repair materials 
and repair parts are selling in larger quan- 
tities than ever before. Upholstery fabrics 
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for covering chair seats or even whole 
davenports are in great demand. An out- 
fit for home repair of shoes has been one of 
the most sensational sellers for more than 
a year. Half-soles for putting on at home 
have gone great guns. Tire repair kits 
including tube patches and _ blowout 
patches, and spare parts for automobiles, 
are best-sellers. The call for motor oil in 
packages shows that folks are now glad to 
drain and refill their crankcases for the 
sake of saving what the filling station must 
charge if it does the work. Sales of orna- 
ments, horns, and lights not actually 
needed for car operation have fallen away. 
So it goes. 

An interesting example of the same 
phenomenon comes in washing machines. 
You might think that in hard times people 
would not buy anything costing as many 
dollars as an electric washer. But Sears 
Roebuck is shipping washing machines in 
even larger volume than during the boom. 

The bulk of these sales are not to farmers 
and workingmen, but to upper middle- 
class families. With this clue, one hardly 
needs any further guidance to what it 
means. People who used to send their 
washings out are having them done at 
home. The housewife is taking on the job 
to save expense, the maid-of-all-work who 
used to turn up her nose at a job with wash- 
ing and ironing is glad to add this task. 

Right here we encounter another sup- 
porting bit of evidence for the movement 
of people from the cities to the country. 
Every day Sears Roebuck correspondents 
are handling numerous letters which in- 
quire about converting electric washing 
machines to gasoline-engine drive. The 
inquiries come in about equal numbers 
from urban and rural addresses—which 
means in most instances only that some 
customers inquire before they move away 
from a public-service power line while 
others do not realize their plight until they 
find themselves actually in it. 


UST as people are making quilts and 

doing their own laundry they are baking 
their own bread. We find this in the de- 
mand for baking supplies, bread raisers, 
and related lines. From rural customers 
come increasing orders for small hand 
churns. All of these items make for more 
economical living, at a decrease in the 
leisure time of the housewife. 

Supporting testimony is offered by sew- 
ing supplies, patterns, and yard goods. 
Never has the firm done such a volume in 
many of these items. And while silk cus- 
tomers have been ordering at such low 
prices that the average of quality is nec- 
essarily low, little change appears in the 
grade of cotton goods demanded. Cotton 
piece goods are selling extremely well, 
profiting at the expense of the more costly 
fibers such as silk, wool, and linen. In 
other words, women are enlarging the scope 


of their budgets by obtaining their clothes 
for less money. 

Even in such fields as fuel consumption 
the sales of related items supply significant 
indexes. In the Eastern States, where hard 
coal has been almost the exclusive rural 
cooking fuel, people are turning to oil for 
economy, as proved by growing shipments 
of conversion oil burners. Another notable 
fuel change is taking place in many city 
homes, where the gas-burning water heater 
with a storage tank has kept available for 
twenty-four hours a day a large supply of 
hot water at the desired temperature. 
Where gas rates are high, there are today 
heavy sales of inexpensive coal-burning 
hot-water heaters, frequently accompanied 
by a large hot-water tank. For added work 
in caring for the water heater the house- 
holder may save several dollars monthly. 


AJOR trends are also indicated. Large 
sales of some items confirm what 
everybody has seen among his acquaint- 
ances, doubling up of families in single 
residences and apartments. The best index 
of this social change comes in the pop- 
ularity—entirely since 1929—of a piece of 
furniture known as the studio couch. This 
looks like a davenport in the daytime; at 
night it is converted intoeithera double bed 
or twin beds. Thus it permits twenty-four- 
hour use of a living room. Someone has 
wisely said that no two families willingly 
live under the same roof for more than a 
month. When times get much better, sales 
of the studio couch are likely to shrink. 
For it is a product of two-family living in 
single-family homes. 

It would be possible to fill a book by cit- 
ing instances from Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany’s current business, and drawing full 
conclusions from them. Instead, let’s look 
very briefly at a few interesting small ex- 
amples scattered through the organization. 
Wedding rings sold forty-three percent 
less in units in 1932 than in 1929; baby 
rings seventy-six percent less. Dollar 
watches are selling in even larger volume 
than during the heyday of the dollar watch 
many years ago. Why? When an expensive 
watch breaks down, the owner now buys a 
dollar watch to use until he can again 
afford to have his good watch repaired. In- 
stead of demanding cheaper grades of 
toilet goods and cosmetics, women are pur- 
chasing smaller sizes. For example, ten- 
cent packages of advertised cosmetics have 
become much more popular in the past 
three years. 

Another department where the demand 
has surprisingly been for high quality is in 
paints, varnishes, and similar goods. Dur- 
ing the past three years—and contrary to 
the trend in most lines—customers have 
bought both by mail and in the retail 
stores much larger proportions of- high 
grade paints in comparison with secondary 
grades. In floor varnish, floor paint, 
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shingle stain, and floor wax Sears Roebuck 
has actually had to add new lines of prod- 
uct of better grade—and at higher prices— 
than before, and these new super grades 
are outselling the lower priced products. 
The only plausible explanation is that 
many more customers are now doing their 
own painting. The painter usually mixes 
his own paints. The householder buys his 
ready-mixed. The depression has appar- 
ently brought to Sears an entirely new class 
of paint customers who, in doing their own 
work, demand the very best materials. 

People are buying more carefully than 
ever before. They used to make snap de- 
cisions and buy. Now, before making any 
but the smallest purchases, they shop 
around and inquire fully. Perhaps the most 
striking evidence of this ever-increasing 
carefulness is the growth in Sears’ volume 
of inquiries. The sales correspondence de- 
partment handles customers’ inquiries, but 
not orders. The 1932 total increased 
seventy-six percent over 1931. In 1933 it 
is still mounting. The higher the sales unit 
in dollars, the surer that there will be lots 
of correspondence about it. 

Recently Sears executives tabulated 
some sales figures requested by govern- 
ment authorities who were studying qual- 
ity trends in retail trade, dealing with the 
farmer. The statistics might be wearisome. 
So let’s lump in the three government 
classifications the goods they were asking 
about. 

On the first class of items sales show the 
largest decrease: Floor coverings, best 
grade radio, best grade heating stove, 
cheapest heating stove, medium grade 
lawn mower, good grade inner-spring mat- 
tress, pipeless furnace, and medium grade 
bathtub. 


Farewell and Hail 
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consciousness following the accident, which 
occurred about 6:35 P.M., was taken to 
Field Hospital No. 2, at Bernbach where he 
died about 7:10 P.M., June 28, 19109. 

“Next of kin, in 1919, was reported as 
Paul Schulze, father, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Address of the Captain’s brother, a former 
Army officer, Paul Schulze, Jr., appears of 
record in 1930, as Chicago, Illinois.” 

If anyone can furnish addresses for either 
the late captain’s father or brother, 
Spencer will send the pictures. Montabaur, 
where the fatal accident occurred, was 
headquarters of the First Division. 


HE Society of the First Division, 

A.E. F., has joined the increasing num- 
ber of veterans’ organizations that will hold 
their reunions in conjunction with the 
Legion National Convention in Chicago, 
Illinois, October 2d to 5th. These numerous 
reunions, with the added attraction of the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
this year, indicate that the 1933 National 
Convention of the Legion will be the 
greatest ever held. 
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On the second class of items, sales have 
shrunk materially, but not so much as on 
the first class. In each instance these are 
the best grade Sears carries: Men’s work 
shoe, men’s dress shirt, men’s work shirt, 
men’s overall, men’s underwear, alarm 
clock. On only one item in this classifica- 
tion, best grade of women’s silk stocking, 
has the company’s volume held abreast of 
good times. 

On the third class of items is shown a 
large increase in sales. These are in each 
instance the cheapest grade Sears carries: 
Men’s dress shirt, men’s work shirt, men’s 





overall, print cloth, sheeting, women’s silk 
stocking. On the overall the increase in | 
sales was so great as to be almost unbeliev- 
able. 

It will be noticed that the demand has 
practically disappeared for those items 
which are major equipment. Folks can get 
along without these, or they can make the 
old ones last. Of necessity goods of best 
quality, they are buying only half as much 
as previously. Of necessity goods of cheap- 
est grade, they are buying very much 
larger quantities than before. 

Yes, changes in living conditions are 
more truly reflected in public buying than 
in any other way. People are buying to- 
day, in quantities that prove there is a real 
demand and in qualities that prove their 
incomes are curtailed. The examples cited 
in this article are only a few from the 
thousands available in this huge mail- 
order and chain-store organization. And 
if anybody desires an intensive course in 
the current sociology of America, he might 
fare worse than by doing his research work 
in a large general merchandising house 
which sells to a cross-section of all of the 
people all of the time. 
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Sidney T. Holzman, who may be ad- 
dressed in care of Judge E. K. Jarecki, | 
County Building, Chicago, Lllinois, is | 


Chairman of Reunions for the convention 
and is eager to help all organizations in 
making reunion plans. Advise him of your 
reunion at the same time you report it to 
The Company Clerk for publication. 

Detailed information regarding the fol- 
lowing Chicago convention reunions may 
be obtained from the persons whose names 
and addresses appear: 


Nationa Yeomen (F)—Reunion. Mrs. Nell W. 
Halstead, 7136 East End av., Chicago, Mrs. Donna 
G. Akin, 4560 Millersville rd., Indianapolis, Miss 
Mollie C. Dundon, 635 Saratoga st., East Boston, 
Mass. 

Socrery or First Drv., A. E. F.—Annual reunion. 
Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Randolph & Clark sts. 
Chicago, where dinner, annual meeting and dance will 
be held on Oct. 2. Three-dollar fee includes all re- 
union entertainment. Gen. Summerall and other 
st O.'s to ottend. D. E. Meeker, Room 308, 1 Hansen 

, Brooklyn, N. Y 

“ Drv.—Reunion and proposed organization of 

ppg rm association. Owen C. Trainor, 1247 Daisy 
Long Beach, Calif. 

at * Marines—Annual reunion, Wed., 

Archie M. Benson, chmn, Reunion C omm., 


Oct. 4. 
423 








County bidg., Chicago. 

8ru Inr., Rea. U. 8. ee = a and re- 
union meeting. Col. Morris M. Keck, U. 8. Army, 
Federal bidg., Chicago, or Paul G Armstrong, 209 
N. La Salle st., Chicago. (Continued on page 58) 


‘One Shot 


at a large Hawk 
Dropped Him!” 





Try Super-X .22's. You'll be as sur- 
prised at their power, speed, range 
and accuracy as was Rev. R. E. 
McCully of Hamilton, Miss. Here's 
what he says: 


“Your Super-X cartridges have more than dou- 
bled my enthusiasm for .22 shooting. Super-X 
accuracy is all anyone could desire for hunt- 
ing, but its killing power is the eye-opening 
revelation. Two shots, one to the left and the 
other to the right of the center of a 114 inch 
dead pine pole cut it completely apart. Two 
bullets on the same spot on a sandstone broke 
out a chunk as large as my two fists. One bul- 
let in a large hawk dropped him like a plum- 
met. This shooting was with hollow-point 
bullets. My rifle is new. I have shot nothing 
in it but Super-X and never will. I can make 
sure hits much farther with Super-X.” 


Western Super-X .22's, with their longer 
range, 50% more power and 26% higher speed 
COST NO MORE than ordinary .22's and 
give freedom from gun cleaning .. . Sold every- 
where. Write for free descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 

668 Adams St. 

East Alton, Ill, 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
668 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 

Please send me your leaflet describing Super-X Long Range 
22's and Col. Townsend Whelen's booklet, “American 
Big Game Shooting.” Both to be sent Free. 


3497s Inr., 88TH Drv.—W. A. Sapp, 415 Broadway, 
Columbia, Mo. 

368TH Inr., 92p Drv.—Chauncey D. Clarke, 5742 
8S. Parkway wy Chicago. 

326TH M. Bn., Co. D—Reunion and dinner, 
Walter M. Wood, Box 1001, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

14TH F. A. BAND AND Post Fieip BAND (Ft. Sill and 
Post Field, Okla.}—A. L. Scott, Box 208, Paducah, 


y. 
6rn F. S. Bx.—Walter A. Firestone, Larwill, Ind., 
or Clare L. Moon, Niles, Mich. 

419TH TeL. BN.— Memb asked also 
to send pictures, oma stories, etc., for Rr roposed his- 
tory to ex-S a . Madden, 5931 Wayside av., 
Cincinnati, O 

21st | ny z R. Soc. 
Tll., 1917. All out fap (Senge, 1933. 

secy-treas., 8535 Oglesb: hicago. 

gist Ry. Enars., A. EF- F—F.E. Love, secy-treas., 
10114 First st., SW., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

36TH Encrs.—H. J. Arens, 3516 S. Halsted st., 
Chicago. 

397Tnh Enors., Ry. Operatina Bn.—Reunion, 
Hotel Atlantic, Chicago Oct. 3. B. E. Ryan, secy., 
308 Central st. , w. Va. 

56TH AND tat Enaors. pgnemisane)— H. 
—_ 4831 Park av., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

60Trn Ry. Enors., A. E. baal, 
H. Foord, adjt., rk | Flower st., 
Huntington Park if. 

we Enons., Fe Benj. Harrison 
and A. F.—All veterans invited 
to ae by mail with Illinois 
Central Post of the Legion, Chicago, 
for proposed reunion and entertain- 
ment during convention. Clyde D. 
Burton, jt., 1171 E. 43d st., 
Chicago, Il 

213TH Eneors., 13TH Div.—Pro- 
posed organization and reunion 
meeting. Truman 8S. Clark, 4553 
N. Lincoln st., Chicago, II. 

R. R. & C., or BitLetiInG SERvIcE, 
Base Sec. No. 2 eaux—Pro- 

psed reunion. R. R. Brinkerhoff, 

'tica, Ohio. 

Moror Truck Co. No. 411— 
Reunion dinner. Leroy C. Hanby, 
Connersville, Ind. 

106Tn Sup. Trn., Co. A—W. M. 
sae ona 6033 Champlain av., 


323p Sup. Co., Q. M. C., and Ha. 
Co., A. P.O. 910—- roposed organi- 
zation and reunion. J. J. Crean, Box 
163, New Britain, Conn., or V. J 
a Decatur, Ind. 

M. 0s. 304-5-6-7-8, and Cas. Co. No. 5, Q. 
M. GD. V. Dake, 38 Hobart sq., Whitman, Mass. 

4TH ANTI- AIRCRAFT Bn., C. a © _—George A. 
Carman, Buffalo we. lowa. 

Cc. A. C.—All C. C. Batteries will have head- 

uarters at Taylor Post, A. L. Club Rooms, 1358 N. 
Clark st., Chicago. Reunion— banquet. J. A. Don- 
nelly, 516 West Seminary, Wheaton, Ill. 

ist Sep. Boce., C. A. C., Assoc.—Reunion ban- 
quet. Wm. G. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman st., Holyoke, Mass. 

Tank Corps Vets.—N. Salowich, 1401 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit, or C. L. Lewellen, 4865 Newport av. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Nati. Assoc. AMERICAN BaLLoon Corps VeTs.— 
Wilford L. Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremerton, 
Wash., or Craig S. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

177TH Battoon Co.—G. W. Palmer, 415 E. Main 
st., Logansport, Ind., or W. W. Laird, 3321 Virginia 
av., Sioux City, lowa. 

28TH Aero Sqprn.—Organization and reunion. 

W. Thurman, P. O. Box 1177, Pampa, Texas. 

377m Agro Seprn —George J. Yepsen, 208 N. 
Wells st., or H. E. Holloway, 7205 Van Buren av. 
Hammond, Ind. 

802d Agro Repair Sqprn., Issoudun, France— 
Frank L. Mullett, 28 Pearl st., Medford, Mass. 

Cas. Co. No. 5, Q. M. C.—D. V. Dake, 38 Hobart 

Whitman, Mass. 

— M. Dert., <ery _France—Proposed reunion. 
Charles A. La’ Salle, 510 S. Woodlawn av., Wheaton, 
1U., or Frank L. Mallett, 38 Pearl st., Medford, Mass. 

Barrie SURVIVORS OF OLD BREWERY Dets. 2 AND 

3, Q. M. C., Newport News—Reunion, Atlantic Hotel, 

Chicago. Walter McLain, Ottumwa, lowa. 

Post Q. M. on. Gievres, A. P. O. 713, also 47TH 
CuericaL Co., C — ee Fla.—Joseph C. 

Williamson, Route 1, 113, Argos, Ind. 

La SOcIeETE DES Sopats pe VerNnevit (Base 
Spare Parts 1, 2 anv 3, M. T. C. 327)}—Fifth annual 
reunion, Midland ome 172 West Adams st., Chicago, 





—O: . Camp Grant, 
L. J. McClure, 





Ill., Oct. 3. _™ n, Jr., , 920 
Arlington st, La nee, nge, Ill. - 

N te IL ETs.— ilmer Gellei secy. 
P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich. ” 4 


American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vets.— 
National meeti Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 
520 Taylor av., Scranton, Pa. 

Moror Trans. Co. 688—Proposed reunion. Ed- 
ward T. eae sine N. Claremont av., Chicago. 

1l5ta U. Ca , TROOP I—Louis “Duke” Jan- 
notto, 10208 Yates av., Chicago. 

3p Orp. Bw., St. Loubes, Gironde, France—J. J. 
Coats, former C. O., Shell Lake, Wisc. 

Norta Sea Mine-Layinc Fieet anp MINp- 


Sweerers (both shore station and ships’ crews)— 
58 


arewell and Hail 


(Continued from page 57 


Reunion, Oct. 3. Hq. in U. 8. N. R. Agueery, foot of 
Randolph st., on Lake Michigan. Ralph R. Maloney, 
Joliet Natl. Bank bidg., Joliet, Il. 

Navy Rapro Operators—Reunion, especially of 
those trained at Great Lakes, Harvard Radio School 
and New London Phone Schocl. Norbert C. Knapp, 
435 Turner av., Glen Ellyn, II. 

U. 8. 8. Antigone and Saunders Range, Glenburnie, 
Md.—Oscar Hennes, 139 Pipestone st., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

8. S. Black Arrow (formerly 8. 8. Rhaetia and Black 
= Armed Guard—Louis R. Dennis, 5111 Quartes 

4 , Washington, D. C. 

+ i Camden, Arethusa, Turkey +7 Maryland— 
OB raw, c/o P. O., Harrisburg, 

U.S. 5 El Sol—Proposed reunion. ie A. Glaser, 
193 Orchard st., Elmhurst, Ill. 

U. 8. 8. George W ashington— Maurice G. Rosen- 
ad comdr., Navy Post, 3111 Heath av., New York, 





U. S. 8S. Kansas Brack Gano—T. J. McCarthy, 
711 ~ rw av., Chicago, or R. T. Woodville, 2754 
Ongeed s Chicago. 

U. 8. S "Manta—Wm. J. Johnson, 6358 Peoria st., 
Cc nee 

S. 8S. Mississippi—Lester H. Bishop, 2205 
Sinth st., Monroe, Wisc. 





U. 8. S. Rhode Island—S. W. Leighton, 1118 8. 
Elmwood av., Oak Park, Ill. 

U. 8S. 8. W est-Pool ‘Frank Noelke, Motor City 
Post, A. L., 658 Ledyard st., Detroit, Mich. 

U. 8. Navau Base No. 17, Scotland—Michael J. 
Leary, 5249 Cabanne av., St. Louis, Mo. 

U. 8S. SUBMARINES, BASES OR TENDERS, April, 1917 
to July, 1921— Reunion under auspices WorLD WAR 
Supmarine Vets. Assoc. Irving H. Hunciker, 833 
South blvd., Evanston, Ill. 

Base Hosp., Camp MacArthur, Tex.—Entire staff. 
Sam L. Iskiwitch, 4257 Archer av., Chicago, II. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 3—Guy R. Walther, 118 W. 
Cherry st., Winslow, Ariz. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Vers. Assoc.—Reunion. His- 
tory available. R. I. Prentiss, pres., Lexington, Mass. 

mB. Co. 129, 108TH San. Trn., 33p Div.—Fred 8. 
Kahn, ., 228 N. La Salle st., Room 1564, Chicago. 

Camp Hosp. No. 31, Camp de Meucon, Morbihan, 
France—C. = ha Duser, 1643 Whirlpool st., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

NATIONAL Ge. aRD Assoc. or THE U. 8.—Reunion, 
Chicago, Sept. 27-29. Col. Diller S. Meyers, Hq., 
33d Div., office of C. G., 33 N. La Salle st., Chicago. 

Puraski Post, Tue American Lecion, will hold 
— house at its Memorial Home, 1558 No. Hoyne 

Chicago, for all veterans of Po.isn extraction 
p ate convention. Club house is a short distance 
a center of city. Felix A. Kempski, comdr., 2843 
Mobile av., C icago. 

oe Fretp Masonic Cuivs, Arcadia, Fla.—Leo 

Mayer, 614 E. 63d st., Chicago. 


EUNIONS and other activities sched- 
uled for places and times other than 
the National Convention, follow: 


2p Drv. Assoc., E. F.—15th annual oqurention, 
La Salle Hotel, C tude 0, Ill., July 20-22. George V. 
Gordon, 427 County bidg., C hicago. 

3p Drv. Socrety—Annual reunion and dinner, 
Hotel Victoria, New York City, July 14-15. Maj. 
a B. Adams, chmn., 63 Wall st., New York 
Sit 

30 Div. Men or New EnGitanp—Reunion in con- 
junction with Department Legion convention, Port- 

"n Me., July 3-5. All Marnemen invited. Irving 

. Hammond, 44 Clinton st., Portland. 

5ru Drv. —Annual reunion, ‘tlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 2-4. Peter P. Zion, pres., 1411 Jefferson st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

6rx Drv.—Reunion banquet, Pasadena, Calif., 
~~ 13, during Department Legion convention. 
A. E Baron, La Crescenta, Calif. 


297TH Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Newark, N. J., Oct. 
7-8. H.J. Lepper, secy., 343 High St., Newark. 

357raH Drv — od-page Pictori History, including 
about 200 photograp s of divisional activities, ready 
for put lication. So determine press run, former mem- 
bers write to R. L. Carter, 1218 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

207Tn Inr. Vets. Assoc. (0rn InFr., 1864-1933, 
ALSO 42D, 43D anp 70TH InF.)}—Reunion, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Aug. 27-31. Ed. Robinson, 819 Sycamore st., 
Kokomo Ind., or Claude Webster, Westmont, II! 

26TH ixr.. ist Drv.—Third annual reunion, New 
Rockford, N. D., June 25-26. Dan Panko, secy., 
McIntosh, s. D. 

1147x Inr. Assoc.—Reunion, Pompton Lakes, N.J., 
July 39-30. H. J. Lepper, secy., 343 High St.; 
Newark, N. J. 

353p (ALL Kansas) Inr. Soc.—Convention and 
reunion, Abilene, Kans., Sept. 2-4. Headquarters at 
Sunflower Hotel. Milton Jones, Abilene. 

356Tn Inr., Co. C—Former members interested in 

osed reunion this summer, write to Ray W. 
tH ler, 317 E. Santa Fe av., Marceline, Mo. 

Ortornat. M. G. Co., 7TH Reot., N. Y. N. G. 
(ater Co, M, 107TH Ixr.)}—About seventy veterans 
of this outfit are entitled to a? ie le Heart. All 
are requested to send names and resses to Capt. 

Hugh W. Andes, oth Regt. Armory, 
643 Park av., New York, N. Y. 

56TH PIONEER Inr.— Meeting of 
North Carolina Assoc. at Munroe, 
N. C., Aug. 8. Louie F. Hart, pres., 
Monroe, N. C, 

Haq. anv Troop I, 28TH Drv.— 
Reunion at 40/8 bungalow, Chillis- 
quaque Creek, Sunbury, Pa. ., June 
17. To complete roster, all mem- 
ney report to Paul St. Clair, Sun- 

u 

on F. A. (incl. Brry K, Ist Arr., 
and Brrr. B, 47TH ART, prior to 
1901; also 2p, 7TH, 207TH, 21sT, 22p 
and 25ru Sep. Brries. of F. A. 
peat to 1907)— Complete history of 

F. A., including earlier units, 
on 1798, is ready for publication. 
To determine press run and cost, 
all members interested write to 
Capt. John H. Fye, adjt., 6th F. A., 
Fort Hoyle, Md. 

lira F. A.— Annual reunion, 
Altoona, Pa., Se ot. 2-4 (Labor Day 
week-end). R. Deere, ad . 
4816-47th st., Woodside, N N. Y. 

12TH F. A., Brrr. C, 2p 4 - 
Sennien and “dinner, Chicago, Iil., 

July 20-22. Mac McClure, 
secy., c/o Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
5isr Arr., C. A. C., Brry. ‘H—Reunion during De- 
rtment Legion convention, Portland, Me., July 3-5. 
farrison R. Andrews, 730 Main st., Westbrook, Me. 

1307Tn F. A., Brry B'—To bring roster, to be dis- 
tributed free, up to date, former members are re- 
quested to send present addresses to W. H. Hott, 
1030 Maine st., Lawrence, Kans. 

312TH Frecp Remount Seprn.—Reunion and pro- 

organization. Howard Jones, R. R. 2, Polk, 

Ohio, or Lee Kutz, 3923 Chouteau av., St. Louis, Mo. 

13TH Ry. Enors., A. E. F.— Annual reunion, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 17-18. James A. we secy.-treas., 
1216 Cumberland st., Little Rock, 

347n Reer. Enors.—-Sth? ‘annual a Triangle 
Park, Dayton, — Sun., Sept. 3. Basket picnic. 
Hq. at Gibbons Hotel. George Remple, secy.-treas., 
1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 

107TH ENars., 32p Drv.—15th annual reunion, 
Milwaukee, Wise., Nov. 11. Joe Hrdlick, secy., 2209 
N. 4lst st., Milwaukee. 

309TH Enors.—10th annual reunion, Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 25-26. C. L. Orr, secy.-treas., 678 S 
Remington rd., Columbus. 

314TH Enars. Vers. Assoc., 89Tn Drv.— Reunion, 
St. Louis, Mo., in Oct. To complete roster, all veterans 
report to R. J. Walker, 2720 Ann av., St. Louis 

309TH Sup. Trn., Co. F—7th annual meeting, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19-20. C. C 
Perry, as , Ky. 

308Tu M. 8S. T. Vers. Assoc.—8th annual reunion, 
Akron, ‘Ohio, ‘Sept. 2-4. Hq. at Hotel Mayflower 
Harold A. Waltz, 1014 Second Natl. Bank bidg., 
Akron. 

826TH Aero Sqprn.—Annual reunion, Chicago, 
date to be announced. John D. Shoptaugh, 3119 
Empire State bldg., New York City. 

Ist, 2p, 3p aND 4TH Reots., Ark Serv. Mecu., 
A. E.’ F.—Seventh annual reunion, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Aug, 31-Sept. 2. Thomas J. Leary, 7141 
Jeffrey av., Chicago. 

36TH Co., U. 8S. Maktnes—Reunion at homes 
luncheon club, Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Aug. 22. Carl L. May, pres., 803 Law bidg., Ios 

Angeles. 

U. 8. Coast Guarp Currer Ossipee—Pro; d re- 
union in Boston, Mass., this fall. Edward Nelson, 
Room 63, City Hall, Portland, Me. 

U. 8S. Army Ams. Serv. Assoc.—14th annual re- 
union, Hotel Buckminster, Boston, Mass., June 15-17. 
idward C. Kemp, 6 Beacon st., Boston, or Wilbur 
P. Hunter, 5314 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; Pa. 

Ame. Co. 35,:77H San. Trn., 77H Drv.—2d annual 
reunion, Terre ‘Haute, Ind., Sept. 3. Harry E. Black, 
Box 153, Parnassus Sta.. New Kensington, Pa. 
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HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing Cases: 


U. 8S. S. Vermont—Shipmates who recall Fred 
ARAKELIAN being injured on head while taking stores 
onto ship in Norfolk, 1918, while preparing to sail to 
Chile with body of dead ambassador. 

147 Inr., M. G. Co., 377TH Driv. and Base Hospr., 
Camp Sheridan, Ala.—Comrades and hospital per- 
sonnel who recall Cpl. Jesse J. CoRNPLANTER injuring 
ankle by jumping into gravel pit during training, 
Mar., 1918. Also Capts. Ropsins, DieveNDORFER 
and others of Ist Army Field Hosp., near Souilly, 
France, who recall same man as patient Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 24, 1918, account shell-shock. 

5ru F. A., Brry. D—Men who recall entire battery 
being gassed while stationed behind a chalk moun- 
tain near Montdidier, June, 1918, to assist Herman R. 
Dorr. 

6ra Ammun. Truck Trn., Co. C—Capt. John M. 
Giurner, Capt. Cocswett, M.C., and others who 
recall C harles T. Exuunp injuring foot while on march 
between Ornans and Besancon, France. 

CLEVELAND, Herbert, pvt., Co. H, 25th Inf., dis- 
appeared from home in Yucaipa, San Bernardino 
County, Calif., Sept. 1921, following severe burns 
received in fightin : brush fire near Redlands, Calif. 
Information rega him needed to establish minor 
daughter's claim = > bensiite adjusted service certifi- 
cate. 

i8tu Ams. Co., M. O. T. C., Ft. Riley, Ks.—Men 
recalling injury to Lloyd E. Grarr while trying to 
mount horse, 1918. 

28ru Inr., Co. C, 1st Drv.—Comrades, including 
Set. Warp, Pvts. ANDREws, OLson and Ho tty; also 
Dr. Surprtey, Dr. Rosison, Nurses Wuire, Max- 
WELL, JACKSON and others of Base Hosp., Camp Lee, 
Va., and kitchen detail of casual outfit at Camp 
Sheridan, Ala., to assist Adrian oe 

KIERNAN, Joseph, served as Cook, Co. C, 115th 
Inf., also service in Spanish-American War. Died in 
Newark, N. J., May 29, 1931. Information wanted 


arding children or other heirs to settle estate. 
"o's S. Western 5s includ. Phar. 
Mate aes and Engr. McCarruy, who recall 
Vernie Larson suffering fractured skull account 
struck by weight on ash hoist, Dec. 20, 1918. 

Hea. Der., a M. C., Keury Fretp No. 1, San An- 
tonio, Tex.— W. F. Bonner of hospital at Kelly 
Field No. 2, ae operated on eyes of Howard Van 
McRae during winter 1918-1919, account pterygium, 
three stitches Ceine taken in ‘each ey eball. 

Camp Devens, Mass,—Short a ,-* medical 
officer, casual awaiting discharge or transfer, who in- 
formally examined Gordon D. Orr, Ist It., Air Serv., 
in barracks, evening of Apr. 29, 1919, when lieuten- 
ant fainted and was sent to hospital. 

342p F. A., Co. A, 89TH Drv.—Capt. John R. 
Scorr, M. C., Nurses Mattie Witson and Mabel 
Massey, and others at Ft. : 2 Ks., who recall ear 
treatment given to Rubey y esen, after he had 
had mumps, 1917-18. 

447TH M. T. Corps—list Sgt. Trusser, Sgts. 
Srromsx:, Goipsmirn, T. R. Bray, Geo. B. Brown 
and Ma.uory who recall ear injury to Lawrence Sr. 
Cc LAIR when carbide tank exploded at Operation Park 
No. 2 at Bastide, France, and Sgt. Travis who took 
St. Clair to hospital. 

Navy—Officers and men who knew Emil John 
SaLx during his service, May-1915 to Mar.-1919, 
and Mar.-1919 to May-1920, and recall whether he 
applied for war risk insurance. Salk died in June, 
1920 of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

3p Amun. Trn., Co. B, also Mev. Det.—Capt. 
Harry G. DASHIELL, George A. McDona.p, Reo A. 
TALcorT, co. clerk, Charles Krause, Stephen 
Vavuoun, Frank RICHARDSON and others, to assist 
Pvt. William M. Smrru. 

314ru F. A., Brry. F, and Camp Ler, Va., Hosp.— 
Men who recall Otis Srern having been patient with 
measles and mumps about Feb. 1, 1918. 

1107Tn Enors., Co. B, 35TH Drv.—Capt. Darrell S. 
James, other officers and men who recall Albert D 
Zentz being g and shell-shocked near Verdun, 
between Oct. 15, 1918 and Nov. 6, 1918. 

A. C., 47H Co., Fr. Screven, Ga.—Capt. Sur- 
LIV why Ist Lt. Wires, 2d Lt. Bt RLES, Ist Sgt. 
KitcHen, Sets. Ross, Hayes, KELLY, Cpls. Ke p=. 
PrResNELL, KRAMER, Nou, Kine, Pvte. W. A. 
McGvaae, GrorGuson, E. L. Wrenn, Wyatre and 
others who recall chest’ and stomach injury to Pvt. 
Richard C. Sessoms when he fell on post, during 
July or Aug., 1918. 

75ru Inr., Co. L—Bugler Walter Guerxe, Pvts. 
Sam Woo ey and A. 8. Smirs, and others who were 
discharged Jan. 29, 1919, to assist Joe G. HuMFLEcT. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 


Play Spells Progress 


(Continued from page 5) 


5. Gambling, of course, is absolutely pro- 
hibited. Gambling changes an otherwise 
enjoyable and health-building game, ex- 
citing the players. All excitement is taboo. 
Restfulness and relaxation should naturally 
follow all forms of recreation. 

6. Be careful of your speech around the 
card table. Let it be progressive, that is, 
helpful. The observance of this rule will 
give pleasure to all participants. 

7. Do not overplay. Moderation in all 
things is a good motto. Make a regular 
schedule for your recreational life. Re- 
member that a well-rounded life is helpful 
even to the patient: Here at the hospital, 
there is also the radio, reading, occupa- 
tional-therapy work, writing letters, 
friendly talks (especially when you get over 
to the recreational hall on movie nights). 

An objection to bridge was recently 
given by one of the doctors on the post. 
He said, “Bridge kills more patients than 
anything else.” The good doctor was ab- 
solutely right. Too much bridge is liable to 
over-excite the nerves of even a well per- 
son. 

At the Veterans Hospital at Legion, 
however, all patients on the entire reserva- 
tion must observe the required rest periods, 
comprising five hours a day and they must 
be in bed at 9:30 p.m. during the winter 
months and 10:00 P.M. in summer. 
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8. Increase your time for playing grad- 
ually. By that I mean, do not sit down at 
the bridge table and play one or two hours 
continuously if you have not played be- 
fore, or if you have been resting for some 
time. It is a good point to confer with the 
doctor in charge of your ward in regard to 
the time limit you can play. 

A special point to remember: When tired, 
stop. When a game begins to tire you, it 
loses its value, thereby defeating the very 
purpose which it should bring. 

At the beginning, play one or two games 
in two weeks and gradually double your 
time. Use common sense in this respect. 
Remember, you have been a long time in 
building up your energy and that Recre- 
ation is but an added means to increase 
your good health. Again let me urge 
gradual increase in playing and modera- 
tion in all things. This really is very im- 
portant. 

9. Enjoy all your games. This may 
sound like an unimportant rule, but it sug- 
gests ways and means of greater play en- 
joyment. Express all the enthusiasm with 
which you played as a child. The same 
rule now applies for adults. 

Play, like happiness, can become a habit 
and success of this play-habit is largely de- 
pendent on your own personal attitude. 
Co-operate. Be (Continued on page 60) 








How 
to get the 
biggest 


THRILL 
out of fishing! .. . 





HEXI-SUPER-CANE ROD 


..- Greater in thrilling action— 
strength—sensitiveness —than 
ever before. There’s no rod mater- 
ial quite like fine Tonkin Cane, 
treated by our secret Chinese 
process. 2 new numbers, with 
fine chrome vanadium steel core, 
adding improvement to improve- 
ment. New semi-serrated fer- 
rules. New Interlock Silk bind- 
ing. New dry fly numbers. New, 
lighter weights. New low prices. 


Send coupon below for booklet 
describing these new features, 
and including “Hints on Cast- 
ing,” by Lew Morrison, world’s 
champion dry fly caster. 

HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 


SEND COUPON 


HORROCKS- IBBOTSON CoO., 
Dept..G, Utica, New York 


Send copy of your booklet. 
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Play Spells Progress 
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enthusiastic. Help the other fellow enjoy 
his game. If you see a new man arrive in 
the recreational hall and you need a 
partner do not hesitate in asking him to 
play. The joy you give to others always 
increases yourown. “‘A merry heart doeth 
good like medicine.” 

10. Avoid all temptations to petty angers 
and quarrels and little resentments. Such 
things may take away the good play can 
bring. Avoid swearing, even in lighter 
forms. 

Watch your cigarette and cigar butts. 
This sounds like a fussy housekeeper’s 
rule, but the surroundings of a recre- 
ational hall are important to the player. 
Try to create a home-like atmosphere. 
Observe the same attitude towards the 
recreational hall as you would towards 
your own home. Observe the same social 
graces and social courtesies. All of these 
things help. 

Every opportunity is used to get the 
men interested in their games. When three 
are at a table waiting for a partner to 
begin their game, I join in as a fourth so 
they need not wait. Then when the fourth 
comes along I can easily change places. 

The new patients who come to the rec- 
reational hall are always watched for. 
These men are easily recognized because 
they seem so embarrassed on their first 


to the one-way fare. To this has been 
added the privilege of diverse routing. 

Chicago is the hub of the United States, 
and as such not only has more railroad lines 
running into it than any other city, but it is 
the focal point for hundreds of automobile 
routes, all paved and in perfect condition, 
ready for the expected thousands of Le- 
gionnaires, their wives and families who 
will throng to Chicago in October. Good 
roads have made Chicago a one-day drive 
from most of the heavily populated centers 
of the country. 

Within an overnight train ride of 
Chicago live over three hundred thousand 
members of The American Legion and The 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Housing of the vast mobilization of 
guests in a manner satisfactory to them is 
going to be managed carefully. Since early 
January, the committee handling this 
problem has been inspecting hotels, re- 
serving rooms, making arrangements and 
planning allotments to state delegations. 

National Commander Louis Johnson has 
selected the Palmer House in the heart of 
the Loop as National Headquarters. In 
this enormous hotel of two thousand rooms 
the official parties of all States so desiring 
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visits. I talk to them, introduce them to 
other boys and very soon the newcomers 
are oldtimers, enjoying themselves as they 
should. 

One of the new features introduced at 
the recreational hall is the bi-monthly 
card gatherings between patients and per- 
sonnel. This is important both for the 
patients and the personnel. 

For there are many who live on the post 
and do not have many opportunities for 
recreational diversions. The nearest city 
to Legion, Kerrville, which has 6,000 popu- 
lation, is three miles away, while the larg- 
est city is San Antonio, about seventy 
miles away. 

These gatherings are appreciated by all 
who attend, and for the patient especially 
adds the good feeling brought on by social 
contacts not otherwise available. These 
“co-ed” card parties are eagerly looked 
forward to by all on the post. 

The tally cards, score pads and prizes 
as well as Mothers’ Day greetings, Easter 
greetings, novelty baskets and Independ- 
ence Day novelties are donated by the 
various Junior Red Cross Chapters and 
American Legion Auxiliary units of the 
State of Texas. The above-mentioned 
novelties are used during the special holi- 
day season by being placed on the trays for 
the infirmary men who rest twenty-four 
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will be located, provided their membership 
ranking entitles them to this distinction. 

A number of the largest States have 
selected other hotels for their head- 
quarters, to enable them to keep their 
official and unofficial parties together. 

Everyone who comes is sure of comfort- 
able sleeping quarters. All cannot, of 
course, be housed in the Loop, but within 
a mile of the headquarters hotel will be 
found many finely appointed hotels and 
apartments, where accommodations are 
being booked. 

Rates will not be increased during the 
Legion convention. Under a pledge, both 
to the convention committee and to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, usual 
room tariffs will be maintained. 

All requests for accommodations must 
come through Department Adjutants and 
must be accompanied by the usual room 
deposit of five dollars. Individual requests 
for hotel accommodations will not be 
accepted by the convention corporation. 
All the Loop rooms and those in the better 
North and South Side hotels will be as- 
signed first through Department Adju- 
tants. 

The Chicago Stadium, where the con- 


hours a day. This always brings much 
happiness to these men. 

The recreational hall is an excellent 
model. It is large, high-ceilinged, many- 
windowed, perfectly lighted and there are 
drapes at the windows, well drawn back 
for proper ventilation. I mention the 
drapes particularly because one of my boys 
said, “Those drapes give an atmosphere 
of home; I like them.” 

In the capacious auditorium, seating 
400, the men assemble for entertainments 
and movies. The auditorium opens 
directly from the recreational hall, but has 
several of its own entrances and exits. 

For the patient especially something new 
is always a pleasant surprise. In this con- 
nection a variety of programs is brought 
to the hospital recreational hall from time 
to time. 

In the auditorium, the talkies are shown. 
In making the selection, those pictures 
which the patients enjoy most are sought, 
subject, of course, to the rules and regula- 
tions of the Veterans Administration. A 
good comedy is the type of picture most in 
demand such as those featuring Will Rogers 
or Marie Dressler. News reels and travel 
talks and all comedy shorts share in the 
popularity. The morbid and depressing 
type of pictures, such as gangsters and mur- 
der plots, are not shown. 


Everybody's Going 


vention sessions will be held, seats the 
greatest ‘“‘indoor’” crowd in America. It is 
two miles directly west of the Chicago 
Loop. As distances go here this is but a 
short one. 

Last summer this Stadium was the scene 
of both the Republican and Democratic 
national political conventions. It was 
from here late one Saturday afternoon that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt started on the long 
path that carried him to the White House 
and the Presidency of our country. It is 
our sincere hope that here he will return 
to address us and continue the custom 
established by President Coolidge and 
President Hoover. 

“The Legion on Parade,”’ greatest of all 
Legion spectacles, will assemble on upper 
Michigan Avenue just a little way north 
of the Chicago River. It will swing down 
the boulevard in a setting never before 
surpassed for an American Legion national 
convention and parade, cross over to the 
outer drive at Seventh Street. Then it 
will turn south, circle the famous Field 
Museum, skirt the edge of the grounds of 
A Century of Progress and pass in review 
before the National Commander ‘and his 
distinguished guests in the great horseshoe 
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bowl of Soldier Field. Disbandment will 
be on lower Michigan Avenue. 

It is expected that well over 100,000 men 
and women will march in this parade. 


Nevertheless, General Frank A. Parker, 
Commander of the Army’s Sixth Corps 
Area, expects the parade to end by six 
o'clock. It will start at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

Never has there been a better setting for 
drum and bugle corps competitions. 
Soldier Field, famous for outstanding 
spectacles, will be the scene of all drum and 
bugle corps contests. The band contests 
and the drill contests will be held in Grant 
Park. The Golf Tournament, a national 
open Legion competition, will be played 
over one of Chicago’s famous courses. 
For those Legionnaires who are enthusias- 
tic bowlers a national tournament will be 
held from September 28th to October 16th. 
Visiting teams will bowl from September 
30th to October 5th; local teams before and 
after these dates. 

Registration and entertainment go hand 
in hand at every American Legion national 
convention. Here in Chicago your book 
of registration tickets will offer you more 
things to do than you have ever known 
before in such a short space of time. 

In accordance with the regulations of 
the National Executive Committee, the 
registration fee will be two dollars. This 
is to be paid at the time you make your 
hotel reservation with your Department 
Adjutant, who will forward the deposit and 
registration fee to the convention corpo- 
ration. You will receive an advance regis- 
tration envelope. 

This registration envelope will contain, 
of course, the official convention badge, 
which will be your identification at the 
convention. In addition, it will contain a 
book of coupons. Most important of 
these coupons are those which will entitle 
you to admission to the sessions of the 
convention, for it is only by these coupons 
that you may be sure of a seat at the ses- 
sions. Other coupons will admit you to the 
numerous events that are being planned 
for your entertainment. 

The great social event during the con- 
vention period is the Military Ball. This 
brilliant affair will be held in the Naval 
Reserve Armory on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. It will accommodate 10,000 
dancers on this occasion. 

On Sunday afternoon, October rst, an 
outstanding concert has been arranged by 
the Italian Legionnaires under the spon- 
sorship of the “Rome in 1937’’ Committee. 
Here you will see and hear grand opera 
stars, folk dancing and music. 

You already know, I am sure, something 
of the marvels which you will find in A 
Century of Progress. 

Within walking distance of downtown 
hotels, but a short ride from the conven- 
tion hall, the hosts of the Legion will enter 
a veritable world of marvels on the grounds 
of the World’s Fair. Here will be the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to view thousands of 
exhibits depicting the living, dramatic 
story of progress during the past one hun- 
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dred years in all branches of science, indus- 
try and cultural arts. 

There will be special days at the Exposi- 
tion with members of the Legion the 
guests of honor, and it is planned to wind 
up the great annual parade October 2d, in 
the stadium of Soldier Field, with a series 
of special events and ceremonies. A 
national boxing tournament under auspices 
of the ‘‘40 & 8” is another attraction now 
on the fire for presentation in the great 
stadium which is a part of the Exposition 
area. 

Nowhere else on earth will a half dollar 
buy more than at the World’s Fair. For the 
fifty-cent admission, a _treasure-house 
of wonders will be opened. Amid a setting 
of green lawns, flower gardens, fountains, 
tree-lined drives, and buildings of ultra- 
modern architecture are to be found all 
the marvels of industry and science. 

Along the Midway, the colorful amuse- 
ment zone, reminiscent of the gay street 
of the famous White City of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, will be 
found thrills, new speed rides, games, 
shows, dancing girls and all the carnival 
spirit associated with a great world’s fair. 

In addition to the great World’s Fair, 
Military Ball and Italian Concert, the en- 
tertainment committee has planned special 
features such as boating events, feature 
races at horserace tracks, tours to outstand- 
ing points in Chicago, including Chicago’s 
famous Chinatown. Arrangements have 
also been made for trips to the Chicago 
Stock Yards and a specially-conducted 
tour by the leaders of the packing indus- 
tries. The world’s greatest grain exchange, 
the Chicago Board of Trade, will open its 
doors to all Legionnaires for tours of in- 
spection and instruction. 

Preparations for the activities of The 
American Legion Auxiliary continue apace 
with those of the Legion. Mrs. S. Alford 
Blackburn, National President of The 
American Legion Auxiliary, like Com- 
mander Johnson, has visited convention 
headquarters on a tour of inspection of 
the work of her committee. Mrs. Black- 
burn has designated the Stevens Hotel as 
Auxiliary headquarters. The Auditorium 
Theatre, but two blocks away, and just 
half a block off famous Michigan Boule- 
vard, will be the scene of the convention 
sessions of the Auxiliary. 

Headquarters of the Forty and Eight 
will be established at the Medinah Ath- 
letic Club on upper Michigan Avenue. 
The Eight and Forty will hold forth at the 
Chicago Women’s Club. 

Just one word more. Add to what I have 
told you about the attractions we shall 
offer you, the plans we have made for your 
comfort, this simple pledge of Chicago 
friendliness: We want you to know that 
Chicago welcomes you to its family circle 
the moment you step from your train or 
automobile. We know you, for we have 
walked and talked with you at fourteen 
earlier national conventions of the Legion, 
and you haven’t changed. For you there 
are no gates to cater, no keys that you will 
require. We bid vou welcome. 
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EASY WAY 
TO SAVE 
MONEY! 







Shining your shoes at home is an easy 
way to save money. Here we offer you 
a handy Shoe Shine Kit that will give 
you the best shine’ you ever had. It 
consists of a real bristle dauber, a gen- 
uine lamb’s wool polisher and a big tin 
of high-grade paste polish. The set is 
easily worth 50¢, but the coupon below 
brings it to you for only 25¢. 

Remember, good polish not only 
makes shoes look better, but actually 
makes them wear longer. For most 
shoes paste polish is best, but for kid 
shoes we suggest Bixby’s liquids. So if 
you want better shines for less money, 
clip the coupon right now! 


BIXBYs 
SHOE POLISHES ‘ii; 
2 ww 1-Sarvota-Bix ny Corr., Dept. L-3 


88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢. Please send me the Shoe Shine Kit. 
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/ Toilet Soap packed in 

gorgeously colored box 
sells for only 25c. An 
opportunity to make real money, no matter how large 
your organization. Write for details. Sample, 25c 


VICTOR SOAP CO., Desk AL-1, Dayton, Ohio. 
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their post teams even though they knew 
they would lose ordinary games through 
lack of team ability. As the good bowlers 
are constantly coaching the beginners, the 
ability of posts is constantly increasing.” 


Everybody's Fourth of ‘fuly 


ME was when the Fourth of July 
dawned in Oak Park, Illinois, with all 
the realism of battle. Detonations of home- 
made cannon, the popping of fire crackers 
and the staccato barking of blank cartridges 
in papa’s revolver saluted the first glint of 
the morning sun. As the hours wore on the 
air grew thick with the acrid smell of ex- 
plosives, and ambulances went clanging 
through the streets. By nightfall, the 
casualty list would be sizable, and mothers, 
putting the bandaged and unbandaged sur- 
vivors to bed, would give thanks that July 
4th came but once a year. 

Not so today. Fourth of July in Oak 
Park is no longer a holiday marked by 
bloodshed and destruction. It has, so re- 
ports Legionnaire Howard A. Rogers, been 
made as peaceful, as little sanguinary, as 
St. Valentine’s Day. Writes Mr. Rogers: 

“Everybody wished us well when the 
Legionnaires took over the community 
celebration in 1927, and in the celebrations 
held since we have had remarkable success. 

“A standing committee of the post 
handles all details, and on the general 
committee are representatives of many 
other organizations. The affair is given in 
the stadium of the Oak Park and Forest 
River Township High School, which com- 
prises a solid block and provides seats for 
12,000 persons and standing room for 
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10,000 others. We charge admission rang- 
ing from fifteen to seventy-five cents, so 
that our receipts enable us to give the very 
best fireworks display and entertainment 
features of other sorts. 

“The benefits of our plan are many. 
First, the children of our community are 
willing to forego dangerous methods of 
celebrating as they look forward to our 
spectacle. Second, all organizations and 
citizens unite in a single show instead of 
offering competing attractions. Third, 
merchants are relieved of burdensome con- 
tributions. Fourth, the celebration at- 
tracts spectators from towns near and far. 
Fifth, the police are now able to enforce the 
code in respect to the buying, selling and 
shooting of fireworks. Sixth, there has been 
a decided decrease of the fire hazard. And 
seventh, it has reflected new and lasting 
credit upon The American Legion.” 


Roll Call 


AMES E. DARST, who wrote “Lt. 

Widgin Goes Home,” belongs to St. 
Louis (Missouri) Post . . . Miss Alma G. 
Christ is senior recreational] aide at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital at Legion, 
Texas. .. . John R. Tunis is a member of 
Winchendon (Massachusetts) Post and is 
widely known as a writer on tennis and 
other sports . . . Watson B. Miller was 
formerly a National Vice Commander and 
Commander of the Department of the 
District of Columbia. .. . Arthur Van 
Vlissingen, Jr., is a member of Lake Bluff 
(Illinois) Post, and Will Graven, the il- 
lustrator, is a charter member of Toulouse 
University Post in New York City .. . 


Brigadier General George S. Simonds is a 
member of George Washington Post in 
Washington, D.C. . . .. Phil W. Collins, 
executive vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the American Legion Thirty-Three 
Corporation, is a member of Daval Post of 
Chicago . . . National Commander Louis 
Johnson is a member of Roy E. Parrish 
Post of Clarksburg, West Virginia .. . 
Marquis James belongs to S. Rankin 
Drew Post of New York City .. . James K. 
Fisk is Adjutant of the Department of 
California and is chairman of the Legion’s 
national committee which is preparing a 
revision of the ritual and manual of 
ceremonies . .. H. Weir Cook is director of 
the National Aeronautics Commission of 
The American Legion and a member of 
Richard F. Taylor Aviation Post of Indian- 
apolis . . . Clarence H. Philbrick is a mem- 
ber of Providence (Rhode Island) Post, and 
Herb Roth, who made the illustrations for 
Mr. Philbrick’s story, belongs to Larch- 
mont (New York) Post . . . Herbert M. 
Stoops, who made the drawing for National 
Commander Johnson’s article, is a member 
of Jeff Feigl First Division Post of New 
York City ... William Heaslip, who made 
the illustration for Mr. Fisk’s article, ‘By 
the Book and the Gavel,” belongs to 107th 
Infantry Post of New York City, but got 
the inspiration for his drawing from a recent 
initiation of the post in Rahway, New 
Jersey, where he lives . . . Abian A. Wall- 
gren, who wrote and illustrated the article, 
“Cartooning An Army,” thereby demon- 
strating that he is ambidextrous, amphibi- 
ous or something, is a standby of Thomas 
Reath Marine Post of Philadelphia. 
Purr Von Bion 


The Longest ‘Race in the World 


Paris. But there is only one Tour. The 
Tour takes the cream of the riders, the 
strongest and best from every country in 
Europe, for this is the biggest single sport- 
ing prize of the year. Like every sport, 
this race has its specialists. There is the 
grimpeur, or climber, the man who is best 
on steep mountain slopes; the sprinteur, 
who as his name indicates is the high pres- 
sure boy for a short distance. He excels in 
that last furious dash at the end of the 
day’s run when every racer is trying to lead 
the field and win the prize for the day. 
Then there is the rouleur, the man who is 
best along those flat straight roads in 
northern France. The Italians as a rule are 
best at climbing, the French at sprinting, 
and the Belgians on the straight roads of 
the north. But the winner of the Tour can- 
not be a specialist. He must lead in every 
department. He must be an all-round 
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champion, good everywhere for twenty- 
seven days of riding. 

At the end of the day’s run each team is 
quartered in a different hotel for the night. 
But each rider does the same thing; a hot 
bath and then to bed. Dinner is brought 
up to them. Some telephone their wives. 
Others turn to their fan mail which is wait- 
ing. A famous rider like Charles Pelissier 
or Alfredo Binda the Italian ‘‘campissimo”’ 
will receive seven or eight huge sacks of 
mail and telegrams daily during the race. 
Needless to say he doesn’t try to answer 
them immediately. All he wants is sleep. 
Often riders are too exhausted physically to 
sleep, some have been known to go several 
weeks without closing their eyes, sitting up 
all night playing cards to keep their minds 
off the day before them. 

Starting from Paris the Tour goes south 
to Bordeaux, east to Pau in the Pyrenees, 


to Perpignan on the Mediterranean, up to 
Marseille, along the Riviera to Nice, over 
the Alps to Grenoble, north to Evian and 
Lake Geneva, past the Swiss border to 
Belfort, on into Alsace and Lorraine at 
Strasbourg and Metz, through Charleville 
to Amiens in the war district, and back to 
Paris. Each morning the newspapers, and 
the local ones especially, give full particu- 
lars of the Tour, with the schedule of the 
day’s run, and the time when the platoon of 
riders will pass through every village along 
the route. The entire population lines the 
roadside to greet the riders, it’s an un- 
official holiday everywhere when the Tour 
goes past. Farmers leave the fields, vine- 
yards are deserted. 

Naturally, only a few thousands can 
actually see the Tour each day, but forty 
millions all over France follow it, for the 
newspapers carry columns of descriptive 
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matter with special articles, old champions 
describing the day’s run, and so forth. All 
day long bulletins are issued over the air. 
Thirty or forty automobiles follow the 
Tour. There are open cars for the ordinary 
reporters. There is the special radio van 
which broadcasts the progress of the race 
every hour. There is the food truck from 
which the riders are fed a hot lunch, for 
once they mount in the morning they do 
not descend from their bicycles except for 
an accident. There are cars for the 
photographers and cars for the officials. 

The Tour is a Tower of Babel. All lan- 
guages, all dialects, all types, all races take 
part; nervous, excitable Italians, each for 
himself with little team spirit; dark- 
visaged Spaniards forever laughing; Bel- 
gians always discouraged by the mountain 
passes; Germans cold as steel, hard as iron, 
disciplined and a unit together. Toward 
the end of the race everyone becomes ex- 
hausted. Nerves are frayed, tempers 
strained, silly things cause trouble. Faure, 
a French rider, and Stoepel, the German 
ace who finished last year’s Tour only a few 
minutes behind Leducaq, were riding peace- 
fully together along the flat roads near 
Charleville in the north. They got into an 
argument over the best way to make soup. 
Words were shouted back and forth. They 
disputed, they wrangled, and finally ex- 
ploded. Leaving their bikes beside the 
road, they jumped into each other with 
bare fists. The crowd in a whirl of dust 
passed them by, the radio car lumbered 
along, its observer describing the scrap. 


NP. 
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had to teach. They had given me calomel 
and Epsom salts; and I had slept as peace- 
fully under their usually distressing in- 
fluence as I customarily did under the drug 
to which I had become accustomed. Al- 
ready the grip of unhealthful habit was 
being broken. 

During the next day I began to suspect 
the true nature of this institution. I talked 
intermittently with a patient in a neighbor- 
ing bed. He had arrived shortly before I 
did, and was still held in the receiving 
ward for examination and observation. 

We swapped commonplaces—where we 
were from, our lines of business, the char- 
acter of our ailments. Suddenly he an- 
nounced: 

“T had some visitors this morning. Did 
you see them?” 

“No,” I answered. “Who were they?” 

“Tsis and Osiris,” he told me. “They 
came to see me about my head. They’re 
reconstructing it along here,” he knocked 
against the left side of his cranium, “and 
putting in some new plates. I haven’t got 
brains like other people—cow brains. I’ve 
got wheels instead.” 

I began to feel a bit uneasy. 

“They’re not the only ones who have 
called,” my neighbor continued. “Mars 
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Suddenly they realized they were spoiling 
not only their own chances but those of 
their teams. They were a couple of fools. 
In a second they make up, shake hands, 
remount and dash off after the leaders. 

Quick thinking counts in the Tour. A 
lone rider out in the country broke his 
pedal. On the hillsides above the road a 
hermit in a brown cloth robe who came 
out of his cave to watch the platoon pass 
by, looks down. Otherwise no one. No 
help possible. Yes, there is also a village 
child with his bike by the road. Tossing 
the kid a ten franc note, the rider wrenches 
the pedal off the child’s machine with his 
bare hands, tamps it on his own. In fifty 
seconds he is vanishing in the distance. 

Two hundred kilometers or one hundred 
and twenty-five miles a day. At an average 
of twenty-five miles an hour for twenty- 
seven days. Yet despite the rigors and 
hardships of the race, the French sporting 


public, which means all France, complains | 


that due to various changes the Tour gets 
easier every year, and that the modern 
riders are a bunch of softies. The fact is 


that the athletic prowess which the French- | 
man most admires is not concerned with | 


games; it is a matter of one thing, endur- 
ance. This volatile, loquacious and nervous 


race respects instinctively the guy who| 
They may delight in quick- | 
But they | 


can take it. 
ness, cleverness, adaptability. 
keep their loudest cheers for persistence. | 
That’s the reason for the popularity of the 
Tour de France, the longest race in the 
world. 


has been here, and Jupiter too. And 
Aphrodite (he pronounced it ‘Aphrodeety’) 
and Odin and Freya. They were right here 
by my bed. I don’t know why you didn’t 
see them.” 

My physical examinations came next 
day. I had not known so many sorts of 
medical apparatus existed. In leisurely 
fashion I was sent from one suite of rooms 
to another, from heart specialist to eye, 
ear, nose and throat, from lung examiner 











to urologist, from dental expert to x-ray 
operator. I am sure my internal workings | 
became as familiar to these physicians as 
are those of the almanac gentleman with 
the openwork abdomen. 
Next morning I was called before a meet- | 
ing of the staff. Here sat the nine doctors | 
who are actively at work under Colonel | 
R. W. Soper, Medical Officer in charge. | 
They had (as I learned later) studied all the | 
intimate data about me gathered the day | 
before. In addition, they had a report from | 
a Veterans Administration social worker 
who had gone to my home town to get a| 
complete description of my character, as- | 
sociations, private life, business status— | 
everything which could have bearing on | 
my case. 
There was 
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A 
BIG YANK 


“America’s Workshirt*’ 





WHAT A VALUE! 


Think of it—all BIG YANK’S 
exclusive features—such as 
long-wearing, certified fabrics, 
patented sweat-proof cigar- 
ette pocket, thread-riveting at 
strain points, patented strain- 
resisting yoke, tailored collars 
and cuffs, indestructible but- 
tons. Sold on a money-back 
GUARANTEE! See this sen- 
sational shirt value today! 


If your dealer cannot supply 
CE MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


As one of the oldest 

atent firms in Amer- 

PATENTS ca we give inventors 
at lowest consistent 

charge, a service noted for results, evidenced by 
many well known Patents of extraordinary 


value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W. Dept. 8 
Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 


- the BIG YANK factory} 
the Chicago World’s Fair. 
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Old fashioned methods 
of fighting moths are 
banished forever! VAP- 
R-PAK (Reg. U 8. 
pat. office) is an 
amazing new scientif- 
ically improved MOTH y 
KILLER and deodor- 

ant that kills moths Reg. U.S. 
and their larvae as Pat. Office 
fast as they breed. 

The chemical cake evaporates 


forming a vapor that is deadly Gorgeously 
to moths, but harmless to hu- Colored 
mans. Four lovely odors. This ul 

is the one practical invention Ce ophane 
that can’t be copied, and it costs Wrapped 
no more than old style methods. Four beautiful color 


Housewives buy on sight. combinations are 


AG ENTS! sales compelling 

alone Columbo 

s wrapping prevents 

evaporation until 

if $15 Cash Daily Appeals TAP Pane ic 

y needed. Thus they 

Millions of housewives are wait- reach you full sized 

ing for this amazing new discov- and fresh as the day 

ery. Help me supply the enormous they are manufac- 
demand. Throw off the shackles tured. 

of competition. Liberal cash 

profits—up to 200% every sale. 

Send name and address for full FREE—Full Sized 
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%& GET THIS! 


The new 1933 American Legion 
Emblem catalog features the 
finest collection of Legion rega- 
lia ever offered, and at excep- 
tionally low prices, strictly in 
keeping with the times. 

Here are just a few of the 
many new and timely offerings: 
Pipes, Humidors, Cigarette Hold- 
ers, Tobacco Pouches, Lighters, 
Auto Emblems, Tire Covers, Em- 
bossed Stationery, Auto Robes, 
Blankets, Electric Wail and Desk 
Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, as well 
as a complete line of offi- 
cial Post supplies, including the 
new Past and Present Officers’ 
Cap Insignia. 

Every Legionnaire should have 
a copy of this interesting and 
valuable new catalog. It's free— 
and no obligation whatsoever 
to purchase. Mail the convenient 
coupon today for your copy. 


%& MAIL THIS 


Emblem Division, National Headquarters, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Please rush my free copy of 
the new 1933 Emblem Catalog. It is to be 
distinctly understood that this in no way 
obligates me to purchase. 
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| nothing of the inquisitor in the mood of 
|these men. Instead, they seemed sym- 
pathetic. Their questions came as sug- 
gestions rather than direct inquiry. I had 
been so wrought up in late weeks, they 
supposed, that at times my temper might 
have got beyond my control. Perhaps I 
had been a bit violent. 

“Why, no,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t call throwing a glass at 
an attendant violence?” they asked. 

I could not answer. 

Had I ever contemplated suicide? 

“Well, yes,” I admitted. “I suppose 
everyone has at one time or another. 
There’s nothing unusual in that.” 

I was not to forget this question; for that 
afternoon they moved me to ward 12-B, 
reserved for treatment of those suffering 
from suicidal mania. 

During my weeks in this ward I grew to 
like these luckless fellows. Most of them 
came from my own corner of the United 
States, and all of them were veterans of 
the World War. Save for the moments 
when their diseased minds were ascendant, 
they were capable of as lucid and as pleas- 
ant conversation as ever was heard in army 
barracks. Constantly they talked of re- 
gaining their health and returning to their 
families,—just as doughboys once longed 
volubly for the war’s end and their own 
firesides. 

For three weeks I remained in 12-B. I 
grew used to the occasional altercations 
among the patients, to the periodic onsets 
of their maladies, even to their flair for 
breaking window-panes. One man shat- 
tered seventeen glasses before he could be 
stopped. He did not feel the pain normal 
men would have experienced from cut and 
lacerated knuckles. Many “psychos” seem 
to have lost all sense of pain, and are able 
to stand injuries other men would find 
anguishing. One fellow in my ward re- 
peatedly smashed his own nose with his 
fist; and it was not uncommon for those 
with fractured limbs to tear the splints 
time and again from about them. Razors, 
drinking glasses and such things were kept 
carefully from these men. Yet in spite of 
precautions, difficulties arose. 

During these weeks, of course, I was 
undergoing treatment. Largely this con- 
sisted in daily showers under high pressure, 
in corrected dieting, in rest and freedom 
from drugs and the constant effort to turn 
my manner of living back into normal 
|channels. All curative steps at the hos- 
| pital are taken only on prescription; and 
| the constant aim is to form, between the 





_|inmate and the supervising personnel, a 


|bond of sympathy which will encourage 
| the re-building of ordinary mental habits. 
| When my progress was sufficiently ad- 
| vanced, I was transferred from the suicide 
| ward to another, a building which housed 
milder patients and those well on the way 


3 | to recovery. Here I stayed for three more 
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weeks; and here, for the first time, I learned 
of the hospital’s system of ‘‘occupational] 
therapy.” 

This consists in putting a man to work 
at jobs that are congenial. For the most 
part it is devoted to tasks connected with 
the soil, farming, gardening, landscaping— 
pursuits which take the sick into the open 
and keep them busy. Within doors, in- 
struction is given in broom-making, furni- 
ture repairing, carpentry, mattress manu 
facture, weaving, awning construction, and 
other handicrafts. Much of the lighter, 
more pleasant work about the hospital 
grounds is done by some of those under 
treatment. 

Because I could use a typewriter, I was 
put at office tasks. I filled out forms and 
reports. And I confess that for the first 
time in my life I found pleasure in such an 
undertaking. 

The regimen of baths and exercise and 
diet continued. I regained the mental 
equilibrium that my illness had destroyed. 
I put on weight, and felt competent to 
leave the institution. Casually I mentioned 
this fact to one or two of the doctors. It 
seemed unwise to press the issue. 

They called me before the staff a few 
days before Christmas. I went through an 
inquisition which, six weeks earlier, would 
have made me rage. And I faced it undis- 
turbed. There were questions about future 
plans, insidious references to matters that 
had once been tender points with me. 
Finally one examiner blurted out: 

“Say, are you crazy?” 

“T don’t think so,’”’ I answered. 

“Well, what are you doing here then?” 
he asked. 

“T’ve often wondered that myself,” I 
told him. 

They gave me a ticket home. I was one 
of the approximately 100 who are annually 
dismissed from the hospital,—the 100 who 
have received maximum benefits from it. 
Most of the others, the rest of the thousand 
under treatment during my stay, will be 
patients for the balance of their lives. 
Gradually, year by year, the number of 
these permanent residents mounts. They 
are among the costs of war. Fifty-five per- 
cent of them trace their dementias directly 
to the conflict. The others are former ser- 
vice men whose disabilities are not prob- 
ably service-connected. 

“‘We never give up hope,”’ Colonel Soper 
has told me. “Though patient No. 1, who 
came here eleven years ago when the 
hospital first opened, is still with us, we 
maintain treatment for him, use every 
method we know of, in the effort to restore 
him some day to friends and family. We 
are told that some types of insanity are in- 
curable;and I believe this is true of paretics. 
Yet we continue to work on them, hoping 
against hope. My proudest case was the 
cure of a praecox paranoid case. Fhe spe- 
cialists had said it couldn’t be done.” 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 



















































GHOULS OF THE 
TOWER 
OF SILENCE 

Waiting for the next 
mortal to die, vul 

tures perch on The 
Tower of Silence! Re- 
ligioncommands that 
no corpse may pol- 
lute the earth, con- 
taminate the sea or 
be consumed by fire. So the 
nude dead are thrown into this 
circular stadium, to be devour- 
ed by these ghouls of the air. 


























BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES OF 
HORROR 


temple walls 


of the gods” 


HOLY, 
HOLY! 
Grotesque, 
horrible— 
crazy eyes staring 
through matted hair — 
all but naked. No won- 
der the excesses of The 
Holy Men must be car- 
ried out in the name of 
sanctity! 


Behind these carved 
are 
the idols before 
which priests per 
form unspeakable 
rites — and “‘wives 
are 
carefully trained. 


the Water turns to 


O THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE the 

Aga Khan is so holy that even the wa- 

ter in his bathtub is carefully saved! 
Then, once a year, it is sold to his devoted 
followers! The price paid for this holy water 
is the Aga Khan's own weight, to the 
ounce, in GOLD. Fantastic? Yes — 
but it’s TRUE! How would YOU like 
to journey to far Nepal? Guarded by 
the skyscraping Mt. Everest, this in- 
credible kingdom has remained un- 
penetrated for over a thousand years. 
The Last Home of Mystery! Tourists, 
missionaries, are banned. On the fingers of 
one hand you can count the Americans who 
have ever been admitted. Out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 there are only SEVEN 
white persons! 


The Worship of Unciean Gods 


Now, in this amazing pook of adventure, 
Col. E. Alexander Powell tells the true 
story of the strangest land left on earth, 
NEPAL! — where gorgeous temples hide 
depraved ceremonies. Where men and 
women degrade their faces with vile sym- 
bols — and are insulted if you offer them 
anything with your left hand! Where orgies 
are the established services in shrines. Yet 
so gripping is this religion that a quarter 
million tattered fanatics crawl upward 
along the icy Chandragiri Mountain Pass, 
leaving their dead behind — just for a 
sight of the holy city! 

“Unclean Gods,” the third chapter of 
this astonishing volume, is a revelation of 
the abominations practiced in the name of 
religion. It tells the unveneered truth about 
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Star Duller Books is 
full library size, 6% x 74, OSCAR WILDE: HIS LIFE 
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Iybound in cloth, 
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beautifully printed 
lates of o 
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heathen idols; about temple 
women who are the “wives of 
the gods”; about monstrous 
“marriage ceremonies”; about 
the training in viciousness that 
starts in the cradles of Nepal. 


What Is 
**Serpent-Love’’? 


What is Serpent-Love? — 
the weird malady that pro- 
duces a wild craving to be bit- 
ten by poisonous snakes in 
order to live? What prince owns 
forty-two Rolls-Royces? W hy 
has another decorated his palace with 
American slot machines? 

What happens to women in the Zenanas? 
What are the religious functions of dancers, 
temple girls, priests, holy men, fakirs? Why 
is the meaning of the Tantrist scriptures 
suppressed? What secrets are concealed in 
the dark retreats of palaces, temples, pa- 
godas and monasteries of Nepal — under 
bronze and stone monsters? 

“The Last Home of Mystery” tells au- 
thentically. Astounding facts cram its 325 
pages. Illustrated with many exclusive 
photographs, handsomely bound in cloth 
with special map end-papers, this remark- 
able book sold originally for $4. Now it is 
only ONE DOLLAR! What is more, you 
may examine this best-seller free for 5 days 
before you decide whether or not you wish 
to add it to your library. Send no money 
with the coupon. Simply indicate which 
books listed below you wish to examine 


free — they will be mailed at oncel 
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19. THE NEW AND REVISED 46. 


OUTLINE OF HISTOR 


from dawn of time to present, in- 


THE STORY OF MAN- 
KIND — Hendrik Willem 
H. G. Wells. Human race/ Van Loon. Famous animated/| Helped 100,000 rise above fear. 
history. 188 author's unique il-| Bugaboos analyzed, definite meth 
‘ormer price $2 


luding latest discoveries, events. | lustrations. 100,000 copies sold at | ods given. 


1,200 pages, original illustrations. 
‘ormer price $5 


28. THE NATURE OF THE 49. ERSPING 


WORLD AND OF MAN — 


verse, of evolution and mankind. 
Explains heredity, sex. By 16 ex- 
perts. 562 pages; 136 pictures. 


Former price $4 SEND NO MONE 


31 MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
* ALS — Bertrand Russell. 
Some sorely needed straight think- 





fanatics. 
43 THE STORY OF THE 

* WORLD'S LITERATURE 
~- John Macy. Dr. Will Durant 
wrote: “The Story reads itself 
Every person in America shouk 
buy it.” 





THE CUNEO PRESS, iNC., CHICAGO 


many titles are limited 
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Former price $5 | COMPANY, Dept. 526, Garden City, N. Y. 


Former price of $5 


Former price $3.50 


THE CONQUEST OF 
55. FEAR — a 


70 THE LAST HOME OF 
MENTALLY * MYSTERY — E. Alexan- 
oseph Jastrow.| der Powell. Daring disclosures of 
Edited by H. H. Newman, | Guide to Everyday Psychology. | “religious” depravity; atrocities, 
Ph.D. The biography of the Uni- | Eminently understandable. marriage ceremonies. 
z Former price $4 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon to us without 
ing in sex ethics. Enough dyna-| money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance — 
mite to free you from unreason- | nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS 
able laws of conduct set by | offer you a greater value for $1 than you can realize without actually see 
Former price $3 ing for yourself, that we are making this FREE EXAMINATION 
OFFER. Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for 
each title you keep. If you do not admit that thisis the biggest book value 
you ever saw, return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of 
don't delay! GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING 
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Frank Harris. He died in shame 
~— 1 as atonement for a nameless vice 
rig! — hideous then, but understood 
rary of best- and pitied now. Former price $3.75 
DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE — Jo- 
seph Collins, M.D. Friendly, 
rich with common sense. Au- 
thentic knowledge on sex igno- 
rance. Former price $3 
108. RASPUTIN: THE HOLY 
DEVIL — Rene yy = 

1e 


ends of seduction; swayed others 


Former price $5 


118. THE HUMAN BODY — 
-ogan Clendening, 
M.D. Stop worrying about your- 


very time he takes a Bath 
GO 


D! 


A 
DOMBER! 
The earnings 
which fanat 
ics of this 
caste make 


further ex- 
tend the 
‘liberties’ 
openly prac- 
ticed in this 
Last Home 
of Mystery. 


health, weight, diet, habits — 
“nerves,” “heart trouble,” “brain 
fag’ — debunked of fads and fal- 
lacies! 399 pages, 102 pictures. 
Original price $5 
124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
* DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
and Morgan. Shows methods 
used to influence others. Practical 
ways to sway business associates, 
guide social contacts, get others to 
help you. ormer price $3 
129 STANDARD BOOK OF 
* BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN VERSE — reface by 
Christopher Morley. Compre 
hensive collection greatest poetry, 
old and modern. Three carefully 
compiled indexes. 240 poets, 588 
poems, 800 pages. 
133 THE STORY OF 
* MONEY — Norman Aa- 
gell. Money — from ancient 
times to today, absorbingly writ 
ten and illustrated. Clearly ex 
»lains gold standard, paper money, 
Cenks. stock market, Federal Re 
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TODAYS FEATURE 
The Vanishing Bird Cage 
— Done With Live Conary / 


, te ITS TOO 
HOW IN THE WORLD DID CAN | EASY | ea 
THE MAGICIAN MAKE THAT \ ° k . 


























BIRD CAGE VANISH IN THE 
MAGIC ACT WE SAW TONIGHT 


























THE CAGE WAS COLLAPSED YOU ALWAYS THANKS, I'M 
2 B/RD CAGE KNOW EVERYTHING EBB GLAD TO SEE 


COLLAPSIBLE, AND 1 és 
ATTACHED TO A STRING aby UP SLEEVE es SMOKE CAMELS, 
WHICH WAS JUST 
LONG ENOUGH TO GO 
UP ONE SLEEVE, 
ACROSS THE SHOULDERS, 
ANDO DOWN TO THE THE CAGE AS SHOWN 


OTHER WRIST. TO AUDIENCE 
WHEN HE MADE THE 


THROWING MOTION 
THE CAGE FOLDED UP 
AND WAS DRAWN 
INTO HIS SLEEVE — THE STRING 

BIRD AND ALL 











ATS Mone FUN 
THAT'S THE GIRL! THERE ARE NO TO KNow 


(VE FOUND OUT THAT IT'S TRICKS IN CAMELS — JUST 
F 
CiOARETTES, €D. gues MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. edt ae see 
: from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 
popular brand... 
That’s why they 
taste so good. They , 
are mild...easy on 
the throat. It’s the 
tobacco thatcounts! 
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